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AT 


THE LONDON PALLADIUM 


Included in the twenty-first release of Decca long playing full frequency range records 
is a terrific L.P. made at Ted Heath’s 89th London Palladium Sunday Concert 
(April 12th). This is really great stuff—the music is hot and the recording could not 
do it better justice. In fact, we think it would be worth while buying L.P. equipment 
(if you do not already have it) jus: to hear this record. But if you simply can’t do 


that yet, most of the numbers on ‘he L.P. were also issued on 78s in June and July. 


on is P. on 78s 


The champ ; Eloquence The hawk talks ; Night train 
F10123 
Do nothin’ till you hear from me far 
Pick yourself up ; Blues for moderns otal 
The champ : Blues for moderns 
Fourth dimension ; Etrospect F10145 


Dark eyes ; Solitude ; The hawk talks Fourth dimension (2 sides) 


F10142 
I got it bad ; Rhapsody for drums Do nothin’ till you hear from me 
Pick yourself up 
LK 4062 F10141 


DECCA 


L.P. (335 r.p.m.) and 78 r.p.m. RECORDS 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., |-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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_ Hardened, as | now am, to inquiries 
into my liking for Cleveland, I have at 
last become accustomed to offering what- 
ever polite evasions may seem to suit the 
occasion. Thus, when my good friend, 
Dr. Edmond Souchon II, past-President 
of the New Orleans Jazz Club, put forth 
a recent query, I replied, more or less, as 
follows : * When one moves from Forest 
Hills, Long Island to the Forest Hills 
section of East Cleveland, Ohio, one 1s 
supposed to transport one’s Ragtime 
world with one. But does one really ? ” 
The question elicits its own response, for 
Cleveland, I am loath to report is still the 
undisputed capital of the Mid-West’s 
Polka Belt. And the native product, ! 
hasien to add, is a forlorn cry from the 
headier vintage stuff, which, when in- 
troduced in 1840, contributed so richly 
to the polyrhythmic evolution of later 
Ragtime from its humbler Cakewalk 
beginnings of the pre-Civil War period. 


DR. HENRY “HOT Lips” LEVINE 

The foregoing musings represent my 
usual oblicue means of getting about to 
the distasteful fact that Cleveland, so far 
as jazz is concerned, is, and has been, 
these many years, virtually a cultural des- 
ert. Of course, like everyone else who has 
ever had the remotest connection with the 
music business, I knew it, before | came 
here. Consequently, last January, when 
Harry Levine arrived in town, to assume 
the job of Musical Director on our lead- 
ing local channel, NBK-NBC TY, I rub- 
bed my eyes in shocked disbelief. Never 
having happened to meet him _ before. 
though we have long had a raft of 
mutual pals, | was totally unprepared 
to accept his televised image as that of 
the celebrated man of medicine, Dr. 
Henry “Hot Lips” Levine. Surely, | 
thought, this fellow must be a rank im- 


Henry Levine 


Britain’s Gift to Dixieland 


by Kay Thompson 


poster, preying upon the gullibilities of 
the million-and-a-half local citizens. 
This conviction was one that grew upon 
me as the winter months wore on, es- 
pecially when such out-of-context tales 
as these commenced to reach my ears 
with maddening repetition: Henry had 
been born in London, England on Novem- 
ber 26, 1907; he had been raised in 
Brooklyn, replacing the legendary Nick 
La Rocca in the Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band, while still a high school student ; 
he had played for years in symphony 
orchestras conducted by the likes of 
Arturo Toscanini, Walter Damrosch, 
Frank Black, Alfred Wallenstein, and 
others; he had appeared in “ Who's 
Who” before Sidney * Pops” Bechet. 
with whom, by the way, he had also made 
records ; he had featured the then ailing 
Jelly Roll Morton on his own network 
broadcasts ; he had been the first to pre- 
dict in 1940 the subsequent world-wide 
Dixieland Revival. Finally, when I had 
heard that he had like-wise originated 
the fabulous “Chamber Music Society 
of Lower Basin Street”, which, by the 
sheerest coincidence, had starred the same 
Henry Levine’s Dixeland Octet - well, by 
that point, even I had guessed the truth. 
He was none other than Henry himself! 


THE BOY SCOUTS 


Comes the moment for a few vignettes. 
Henry, it seems, is inclined to blame his 
Dixieland career, not on the sporting- 
houses of yesteryear, but on the Boy 
Scouts of America. Indeed, as he is fond 
of observing : “ If my father had known 
that the Boy Scouts would keep me from 
turning into another Jascha Heifetz, Vil 
bet he never would have let me go to the 
first troop meeting. You see, it was a 
Boy Scout bugle which persuaded me that 
all those hours of violin practice were for 


1 


the birds. I, picked up that bugle, taught 
myself to play it, and there I was, half- 
way to being a trumpet player for the rest 
of my life. All on account of the Boy 
Scouts.” 


O. M. FIVE 


As for his boyhood in Brooklyn, Henry 
has this to say : “ Did you know that the 
orignal Memphis Five, one of the world’s 
hottest combos, were all Brooklyn boys ? 
Well, they were And most of them learn- 
ed to play jazz the same way I did. We’d 
listen to the best jazz records we could 
get and whenever any good bands came 
to New York, we'd hike across the bridge 
anu listen, In fact, | can’t remember when 
I wasn’t playing trumpet. I do remember 
being a trumpet soloist in Boys’ High :n 
Brooklyn. About this time, I was playing 
in bands all over Brooklyn and New York. 
Naturally, knowing music was a great 
help, too. Whenever we'd get a new tune 
which was written down, I'd read it. 
because the other fellows couldn't. Then, 
I'd play a trumpet chorus with the drums. 
On the second chorus, the rest of the gang 
would begin noodling around, getting the 
feel of the tune, and by the third chorus, 
they'd be playing it as if they'd known it 
all their lives.” 

Significantly, the period under discus- 
sion witnessed Henry’s first important 
step up the ladder. When Nick La 
Rocca decided to return to New Orleans 
in 1924, Henry, still a knicker-clad young- 
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ster. was called upon to take Nick’s place 
as leader of the Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band which, at that time. was the reigning 
attraction at New York City’s Cinderelia 
Ballroom. Nor were the knickers any 
kind of stage joke either. The simple fact 
was, Henry had yet to don his first’ pair 
of long pants. Happily. for our hero, the 
position was a paying one. and shortly 
thereafter, his wardrobe difficulties were 
magically corrected. Meanwhile. as 
Henry remarks to-day: “* That year was 
real good for me, I not only learned 
a lot more about playing Dixieland from 
those older New Orleans musicians, but 
with the kids from Brooklyn, I was the 
* greatest 


WITH AMBROSE 


During the latter part of 1927, Am- 
brose. the noted English maestro, visited 
the U.S. in search of talent. Encountering 
Henry. he promptly signed him for a 
year in London. Actually, Ambrose’s 
offer was well-timed. for as it happened. 
Dixieland was headed toward one of 
its periodic trips underground. In ad- 
dition, Henry was very much struck by 
the prospect of returning to the town of 
his birth, for owing to the fact that his 
parents had moved to America when he 
was less than a year old. he retained no 
recollections whatsoever. Be that as tt 
may. Henry soon found himself a mem- 
ber of the orchestra that opened the 
May Fair Hotel. Speaking of his reception 
at the hands of his former countrymen, 
he is pleased to relate: “ They loved it, 
especially the Prince of Wales. One night, 
he came in with the late King Alphonso 
of Spain ard the Duke of Kent. The 
Prince took over the drums. while the 
King whacked the bass, but I can’t really 
say I plaved for long in an orchestra with 
two Kings. because the Duke came up 
and borrowed my trumpet, Nevertheless 
we had quite a bit of royalty in our band 
that night.” 

It goes without saving. were | to at- 
tempt full treatment of the world-re- 
nowned “Chamber Music Society of 
Lower Basin Street“, to omit all men- 


tion of its companion piece. * Strictly 


neither Henry nor I would 
Another day, perhaps. 
Sufficient for present purposes to state 
that both programmes began to germinate 
in Henry’s active imagination as early as 
1939—1the products of his years as an 


From Dixie”. 
ever be finished. 


NBC staff member. Of the two shows, 
undoubtedly, the “Chamber Music 
Society ~ is the better remembered. Many 
of our finest jazz musicians fought to 
get on it, and from the time that it 
took to the airwaves on February Il. 
1940, ii was immensely successful. More- 
over, it netted us three superb Victor 
Albums, with the result it more than 
justified Henry's earlier pronouncement : 
“ Dixieland is going to replace the big 
swing bands. Dixieland provides more 
real music without making nearly so 
much noise about it. Furthermore. 
Dixieland is real native American music. 
It’s got to be. or the kids from Brooklyn 
would never have understood it.” 


TO CLEVELAND 


When Henry made up his mind to 
transfer his activities to Cleveland, there 
was a flurry of dismay along musicians’ 
row, a rash of speculative comment in 
the Broadway columns, and an avalanche 
of congratulatory telegrams from. sur- 
prised well-wishers, ranging the 
tempestuous Tallulah to New York City’s 
Mayor. Vincent R. Impellitteri. The 
latter. certainly, were very much in order, 
for as the reader may have gathered from 
my introductory remarks. Cleveland had 
long posed a special kind of challenge to 
anyone oresuming to rouse it from its 
musical lethargy. In fact, as far back as 
the 1920s. even Guy Lombardo had the 
wit to perceive that his fame and fortune 
lav elsewhere. In view of these odds. it 
is heartening to report that Henry has 
accomplished a surprising amount of 
good within a relatively short interval. 

At present. he is appearing on a giant 
music show. “ Morning Bandwagon”. 
which is beamed via WTAM to an ap- 
preciative radio audience from 7 to 9 
a.m.. Mondays through Fridays, while 
two evenings a week, he appears on his 
own TV show with an excellent Dixieland 


HENRY LEVINE’S 
JAZZ BAND 
AT 
RADIO STATION 
WTAM 
CLEVELAND 


to 


combo made up of local players, whom 
he has succeeded in whipping into shape 
in what must be record time. Their per- 
sonnel is as follows: Henry on trumpet; 
Barney Zalek, piano; Howard Brush, 
drums; Al Goetz, bass; Gene Myers. 
clarinet: Nelson Pressly, tenor sax; Al 
Brock, trombone; with Jackie Lynn, girl 
vocalist. Further news, the TV show is 
now being sponsored on a spot advertis- 
ing basis, including among others, those 
charming people, art patrons to the last! 
Brewing Corporation of America, makers 
of Carling’s Red Can Ale and dear 
Mabel’s Black Label Beer. 


BECOME A MEMBER 


of the 


Geraldo Swing Club 


Regularly presenting the music of 


GERALDO and his 


Famous Orchestra 


plus world-famous guest artists 
Concerts — Social Events — 


Dances throughout the country 


Permanent Membership 2/6. Send 
S.a.e. ‘or membershiv card and the 
Geraldo Swing Club badge to:— 


Bert Wilcox, Geraldo Swing Club, 
4 Earlham St., Cambridge Circus, 
London, W.C.2 


Records by Post 


ALL JAZZ ITEMS, ALL LABELS 
including LP’s 


also complete stock of popular 
and classical recordings. 
MAILED ANYWHERE 
(Tax free overseas) 
Each narcel insvected and 
carefully packed 
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THE 1953 JAZZ CARNIVAL 


This year’s N.J.F. Festival Hall Con- 
cert consisted of two distinct parts: (a) 
the Carnival proper—the mixture as be- 
fore, and (b) “Jazz To-day “—the mix- 
ture as seldom before. 


The first part of the concert, which 
lasted until 10.15, followed the normal 
pattern. Five bands, connected by no- 
thing other than an adherence to rigid 
traditionalism and the ticket buying pro- 
pensities of their followers, received un- 
stinted applause, which bordered on 
tumult at the first sign of a fluffed note 
or a particularly uninspired solo. To say 
this is not to condemn the National Jazz 


SANDY BROWN AND HIS BAND 


Federaiion for lack of initiative. A non- 
profit making body is not, by definition, 
a loss-making body; and if the audience 
will only pay to hear familiar sounds 
played by familiar faces, they must, to 
some extent, be catered for. Playing to 
empty halls is only a short run solution. 
Considering this, all the more credit must 
go to the N.J.F. for the debut of the 
“Jazz To-day” unit at 10.15; but more 
of that later. 


The opening of the programme by 
Jerry French and his Band, and, in fact, 
their inclusion in the show at all, was a 
mistake. The competence of Jerry him- 
self on trumpet could not atone for the 
playing of Harry Locke on clarinet and 
trombonist Jim Thomas. The Concert 


band hope of a promising future, is 
thankfully rare. 


The Sandy Erown Band, which fol- 
lowed them, was a different proposition. 
Sandy's clarinet playing was outstanding 
and this, together with the biting tone of 
Al Fairweather’s trumpet, confirmed that 
we really were at a Jazz Concert. Their 
first three numbers, bracketed under the 
heading “ A Study in Minor Keys”, and 
joined by two ingenious bridge passages, 
were King of the Wild Man 
Blues * and “* Zulus’ Ball”, which showed 
a healthy disregard for difficult chord 
sequences. Their next number was an- 
nounced as an original, but sounded dis- 
turbingly familiar, until I realised that I'd 
heard it at the rehearsal in the afternoon. 
The band finished with another original 
—* Coronation March * — well, nobody 
claimed that the title was original! It is 
difficult to pin down the reason why this 
band stood out so definitely from the 
others. Perhaps they use a different ap- 
proach to the music. 

The approach of the Saints Jazz Band 
was anything but different. The Jazz 
revival in Manchester, compared with 
Edinburgh, seems to have become bogged 
down at the oom-ching stage. Someone 
is wasting a crowd of gocd musicians 
when they come a hundred odd miles to 
play * That’s a Plenty ~ (tearaway num- 
ber), “ Basin Street Blues” (Teagarden 
imitation number), “St. Lcuis Blues” 
(slow number), and “ When the Saints 
Go Marching In” (rabble-rousing finish 
number). 


At 9.25, the Mike Daniels Band took 


the stage. Since I heard them at their 


opening, reported in last month’s column, 
they have obviously settled down into a 
happy band. Nothing is so contagious 
as a group of people having a good time, 
and when the band reached the last num- 
ber, “ Chatanooga Stomp ”, the audience 
were enjoying it immensely—especially 
Jeff Cobb’s bass spinning. Oh yes! A 
special mention for Fred Hunt’s piano 
solo. 

It would be unfair to rate Ken Colyer’s 
Band on their showing at this concert. 
Their playing sounded tired and anaemic, 
which it normally is not. At one time, 
during Jim Bray’s solo on “Temple 
Biues*, people near me were suggesting 
that atrophy had set in. It was during 
this disconcerting time that the lighting 
effects of stage manager Desmond Kay- 
ton reached a heady climax. With reds 
battling against blues and greens, I had 
the uncomfortable feeling that I must 
have missed the usherette handing out 
3-D glasses on the way in. Then, sud- 
dently, compére Mark White was intro- 
ducing us to the “ Jazz To-day ” unit. 

“JAZZ TODAY” 

It takes courage to lure a full house 
of fans into the Royal Festival Hall with 
the promise of their favourite tune, 
played by their favourite bands, and then 
evote the climax of the »rogramme to 
an untried experiment. 

The idea behind “ Jazz To-day ” is de- 
lightfuly simple. A group of the best 
jazz musicians available, regardless of 
the style of jazz they normally play, 
should produce jazz that embodies the 
best of all worlds. The gamble, which 


(continued on page 6) 


“JAZZ TO-DAY ” 
AS PLAYED 
AT 
ROYAL FESTIVAL 
HALL 


Hall is no place to learn to play an in- 
strument. The optimism of the author 
of the programme blurb, who gave this 
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SACRED AND PROFANE 


Saturday nights. the cookwife has lonz 
shown a tendency to revolt, to retreat 
from domesticity, to catch up on her 
reading. On this one, the table, uncom- 
plaining and very much sur les pointes, 
carrried a meagre and dishevelled meal. 


There were two shameless, shrunken 
lobster pates, survivors from yester- 
day's party: onions; a few. sardines, 


forlorn in their tin: a piece of stale, 
glazed cheese, proud product of the state 
laboratories; bread and water. All these 
ravenously fallen upon and devoured, 
there ensued what is described in ad- 
vertisements as discomfort. 

There are many methods of dealing 
with * discomfort.” An illusion shared by 
many is that it can be drowned. Having 
chosen this way, and having at hand cer- 
tain suitable liquids. it happened that 
later that night, as Mr. Jack Jackson was 
playing his records, we were still wrest- 
ling with a mighty turbulence. Now all 
might yet have been well had he not 
seen fit to provide a version of a song 
rendered down by one Al Martino. 

We did not belive our ears. We fell 
upon the carpet and ate the threades 
heart out of it. We stood up precar- 
iously, and he was still singing, and we. 
who had endured Frankie Laine. Jonnny 
Ray and other scourges, we still did not 
believe our ears. 

After such an exverience, sleep came 
unwillingly to us. so that it was not until 
the very early hours of the morning that 
the New St. Bartholomew's Massacre 
took place. 

In each quarier of the city, under the 
supervision of the marshal appointed, the 
doors of the houses wherein the singers 
slept had been daubed with white paint. 
In the still moments before dawn, great 
blows rang hollowly down the streets a; 
the doors were broken down. The sing- 
ers were led forth ard speedily des- 
patched. Soon the gutters ran multi- 
coloured with milk stout, rye and Coca 
Cola. Some singers, sleeping in the 
wrong beds and awakened by the la: 
bellows of their colleagues, came rush- 
ing madly down the streets in garish 
nightgowns uttering painful cries of woe, 
Foreseeing this, the marshals had posted 
archers in upper windows, and _ these, 
with yard-long shafts, further reduced 
the possibility of future torment to man- 
kind. Yet some singers there were. ath- 
letic fellows from the mountains, who, 
by way of back alleys, the city walls 
and ditch, escaped to the woods beyord. 


But by nightfall, the dogs and boar 
spears of the foresters had accounted for 
them ail. 

The bells of all the churches rang, and 
the conduits carried red wine to all the 
fountains. 

On Surday morning there was _ re- 
morse. We played a!l the vocal records 
that had arrived recently. 

White paint daubed on Louis’ door? 
Louis singing * Sit Down. You're Rock- 
ing the Boat * (Brunswick 05106) brought 
no torment to mankind. This singing 
was permissible, joyful but not vulgar. 
There can be beat without heart, but the 
two together are so important, in jazz at 
least. Then Louis and Ella, duetting as 
gaily and capably as ever through 
“Would You Like To Take a Walk ~ 
and * Who Walks In When I Walk Out ~ 


THE ORIOLES 


AN EXCITING VOCAL GROUP 


(Brunswick 05112), 
companiment we 
far from inspired. 


Dave Barbour’s ac- 
found adequate, but 


Next the Ravens. not quite so effec- 
tive as on their first coupling, but kick- 
ing powerfully on ‘“ Looking For My 
Baby ~ (Oriole CB1149). In fact, Jimmy 
Ricks sings. “I'm gonna kick, kick. 
kick down my baby’s door,” with such 
violence that we wondered which side he 
would have been on at the massacre. 
Voices, trumpet, tenor and rhythm sec- 
tion, all concentrated on beat, all swing. 
On the back, a somewhat serious per- 
formance of Begin the Beguine”, amu:- 
ing as Rickey’s voice comes up from the 
bottom of his laced boots. 

The Four Knights, new to us, do 
pleasant versions of * Georgia On My 
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Mind” “Sleepy Time Gal” (Capitol 
CL13926). These are more in the smooth 
style of the Mills Bros., sometimes 
phrasing like the old Lunceford vocal 
groups. The voices and blend are good. 
but they would have been helped by a 
less stodzy accompaniment. 


The Orioles are another popular group 
in r. and b. circles. Lacking the virile 
drive of the Ravers, they nevertheless 
come up with an exciting version cf 
“Teardrops On My Willow” (London 
L.1180). The backing is tearful and 
mawkish. Buddy Lucas and 
“ orchestra”, who accompany, also have 
two sides to themselves: * Organ Grird- 
ers Swing and “Laura” (London L, 
1181). Both are typical r. and b., small- 
combo stuff: resonant tenor with rhythm, 
the latter including in this case a wail- 
ing guitar. The atmosphere is of a 
small club, after hours, the music an 
accompaniment for drinking, raythmic 
phrasing rather than imagination being 
the prime requirement, and this the tenor 
duly provides as though he were a deep- 
toned Bostic. 


The Rev, Kelsey and his loving con- 
grezation don't fail to delight again with 
“Tm a Roval Child” and “ Where Is 
the Lion? (Vocation V.1028). This 
type of music certainly merits Vocalion’s 
sub-title, Origins ef Jazz”, but, unlike 
most of the origins and roots, it is ex- 
citing in its own right. The Rev. Kelsey, 
Bessie Smith, Tricky Sam, Cootie and 
Bubber all preach in very much the sam? 
way. The congregation takes excitement 
from the preacher and throws it back at 
him, just like the soloist and the en- 
semble in the best jazz. 


Top of all these singers, in our 
opinion, is Marie Knight. Her coupling 
of * Satisfied With Jesus” and “ The Old 
Rugged Cross” (Brunswick 050 71) is 
the best current value in 78's. Accom- 
panied by an excellent male vocal group, 
the Nightingales, fine rhythm 
(Sammy Price?). she drives through the 
first side with more beat and swing than 
any but a few instrumental combinations 
are capable of to-da’ Her style is so 
much closer to Sister Rosetta’s than we 
had expecied. The way the whole bunch 
hits the word “ well” is really a kick. 
Again it is interesting to compare the 
soloist and ensemble here with their 
counterparts in instrumental jazz. The 
reverse is sung with warmth and _ beat, 
in waltz time, incidentally. 


In the States, records like this by 
Marie Knight fall into a category known 
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as “ Sacred“, and they are a thoroughly 
commercial proposition. Many people 
in this largely aetheistic society find them 
sacrilegious, people who go to church 
only to be christened, wedded and buried, 
and who yet mysteriously account them- 
selves Christian. The fervour and joy 
which coloured congregations bring to 
their religion, and the closeness they 
feel, is something much of European 
civilization forsook nearly five hundred 
years ago. Critics of this kind of music 
might profitably indulge in more self- 
examination, 
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PRESENTATION OF OBSERVATIONS 
IN QUOTATION FOR 
CONVERSATION 

“1 wouldn’t ever want any child of 
mine to get into anything as rotton as 
this business. I hate the music business.” 
—Coleman Hawkins, The Melcdy Maker, 
June 13th. 

“When jazz gets too cool, when it 
doesn’t swing, I don’t call it jazz.’—Oscar 
Peterson, Down Beat, June 3rd. 

** Man, when you could march through 
three bands playing different songs and 
still come out playing what you went in 
with, then you were a real jazz man.”"— 
Henry Red Allen, intervizwed by Robert 
Sylvester. 

“ Pretentiousness means calling atten- 
tion to oneself. It means the guy is say- 
ing, ‘Look at me, I'm modern! * And I 
think that’s about the most old-fashioned 
attitude anyone can assume.”—Leonard 
Bernstein, Down Beat, June 17th. 

“The main thing is to concentrate on 
swing first. Then if you can make some 
interesting harmony after you know how 
to swing, that’s fine, But to begin with, 
swing alone is enough to get you by.”—- 
Charlie Christian, cuoted by Barney 
Kessel, Down Beat, June 17th. 
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‘TAINT WHAT YOU DO 

Two very sound maxims have been 
long lost in the Wilderness of Preten- 
tiousness. They are: 

It don’t mean a thing if it ain't got that 
swing, 

Taint what you do, it's the way that 
you do it. 

The new generation may therefore 
find it hard to understand the esteem in 
which the names of Jimmie Lunceford 
and Sy Oliver are held by pre-war lovers 
of jazz. The same joys and virtues are 
in the music, but they do not come to 
them, of course, with the thrill of fresh- 
ness and surprise that attended their 
birth in the exciting “thirties. For the 
Lunceford style (which should more 
properly be hyphenated as the Lunceford- 
Oliver style) has probably been more 
imitated, and over a longer period, than 
any in the big-band idiom, not excluding 
Glenn Miller’s. The sad imitations have, 
in fact, done much to discredit the style, 
which yet remains one of the most potent 
in jazz. 

Precisely what prompted the re-record- 


ing by Sy Ulver ot his famous arrange- 
ment for Lunceford, we may never know, 
but the scale of Miller mimicry, at a 
peak in 1950, may have been the cause. 
Sy may have though that he would get 


in first with something that sounded 
authentic, for with one exception all the 
Lunceford imitators had failed miserably, 
The exception was the Erskine Hawkirs 
orchestra, which at the beginning of its 
recorded career played with much of the 
spirit and sound of the Lunceford group. 
C the other hand, a band full of capable 
musicians, like Tommy Dorsey’s, re- 
captured almost none of those qualities 
when one of Sy’s scores was set before 
It. 


We can say right away of a Brunswick 
LP (LA 8586), most aptly titled “ Dance 
to the Music of Sy Oliver and His 
Orchestra ”, that as a reproduction of the 
Lunceford sound, it is as good a job as 
you are ever likely to hear. 


If anyone 


SY OLIVER 


has the right to attempt to re-create 
artistic triumphs of the past, then it is 
the creator, Sy, as arranger, trumpet 
player and vocalist, certainly made the 
greatest of all contributions to the Lunce- 
ford story. And another reason which 
justifies the making of these records 1s 
that, by modern standards, the original 
recording left much to be desired in 
several cases, 


The Lunceford band of 1934 and on 
was a blowing band, a band that played 
for dancing, mainly on one-night stands. 
Its trumpet section shouted higher and 
more ecstatically than any ever had b:- 
fore. But its reed secticn, led by an in- 
defatigable Willie Smith, was revelation- 
ary in its power, giving such weight and 
depth as was not then to be found even 
in Duke’s music. Sy has said that it 
blew so hard (and with excellent intona- 
tion) that the brass had to blow hard, 
too. or be overwhelmed! The early 
records tended to accentuate this, the 
brass being pushed too far into the 


background. In fact, the recording 
balance was altogether weird, but we be- 
lieve it was popular with the record. 
buying public of the day. 

On the new versions, the recording 
balance is delightful, the brass sound 
especially glorious. The balance between 
the sections is probably more as the 
arranger originally intended. The reed 
section, consisting of Hymie Schertzer, 
Artie Baker (altos), Fred Williams, Jerry 
Jerome (tenors) and Ernie Caceres (bari- 
tone), has the unenviable task of trying 
to get the composite sound of Willie 
Smith, Joe Thomas, Ted Buckner, Jock 
Carruthers and Dan Grissom. It is no 
use pretending that they entirely succeed, 
because they audibly don’t, and it would 
be miraculous if a bunch of musicians 
gathered temporarily in a studio could 
reproduce it, for the Lunceford section 
contained four real stars (Grissom was 
an above-average alto, too) and worked 
as a team over a long period. Funda- 
mentally, however, the difference can be 
summed up in two words—Willie Smith. 
Willie was more than a great section 
leader and soloist, He was an inspira- 
tion, and his music had a flame to it. 
His indivdual manner of phrasing is 
heard throughout the new versions, in 
solos and section work, making a unique 
contribution to the arrangements. In 
status, he is very close to Sy Oliver in 
the Lunceford legend. 

The saxes run into their greatest 
trouble in trying to imitate the passages 
played as solos by Willie and Buckner, 
sensational on the originals and still 
famous.’ Sy’s dilemma is obvious. If he 
had allowed Schertzer and Baker to 
phrase and improvise in their own way, 
the mood would have been spoiled. So 
on the whole it was better to have them 
copy, and neither of the two models was 
ever very easy to follow, with their re- 
laxed, subtle phrasing, so close to the 
sweet at times, and yet so indefinably far 
away. 

The trombone section (Mort Bu!lman, 
Henderson Chambers and Bill Granzow) 
is good, and that splendid musician, 
Herderson Chambers, admirably depu- 
tizes for Trummy Young, playing in his 
style without providing a carbon. The 
trumpets (Taft Jordan, Red Solomon, 
Rernie Privin and Fred Webster) are also 
more than adeauate, clean and accurate 
as a section. The solos are well taken, 
though the differences from those long 
remembered in the same settings are 
occasionally disconcerting. 

Sy always has a good rhythm section. 
This one, consisting of Kyle, Duvivier, 
Barksdale and Crawford, is no exception, 
and it is of a quality quite comparable 
with that of the earlier band, from which 
Jimmie Crawford appears to be the sole 
playing survivor on_ these sessions. 
Everett Barksdale, a much underrated 
musician, plays pretty, unamplified guitar 
on “Organ Grinder’s Swing” and 
“Cheatin? On Me”. 

What a change it is to have listenable 
vocals on band records again! Sy re- 
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peats those he sang on the originals and 


also takes over Trummy Young's. There 


was almost a Lunceford style in singing 
for Sy. Trummy and Willie. as vocalists, 
had much in common—quiet. humorous 
voices, and great attack. Joe Thomas, 
the other important vocalist, was the 
exception, his style more resembling Red 
Allen’s. The trio comes on like old times 
too. Unforced, almost casual, it is full 
of beat and wit. 

It seems pointless to write at length 
about the differences between old and new 
versions, to state that Sy’s * For Dancer's 
Only” is slower than Lanceford’s, and 
so on. Most of the modifications are of 
a minor nature, and performances always 
varied from night to night, stern discipli- 
narian though the boss was reckoned to 
be. Buckner might sometimes have played 
his chorus on “ Ain't She Sweet ? ~ 
better than the alto on the Sy version. 

Yet it is hard to examine 
without reference to the past. 
stand up today, you may ask ?) We think 
it does. We don’t think there is any 
(repeat. any) regular big band playing 
music as good as this today, with the 
inevitable exception of Ellington’s. The 
arrangements are entertaining. full of de- 
lights and surprises, never pretentious. 


no 


the music 
Does it 


Sy has an exceptional gift for jazz 
phrasing, for scoring music which can be 
played with maximum swing and rhyth- 
mic impact, for selecting wonderful and 
unusual tempos. He loves variety both 
in colour and dynamics (listen to “ Organ 
Grinder’s Swing”), and none of his ar- 
rangements results in the unrelieved, 
roaring blast that came to be thought 
fashionable and exciting. If the trumpets 
blow high, you'll usually find the saxes 
or trombones singing a contrasting song, 
rich and low. His use of Carruthers’ bari- 
tone was different from Duke’s use of 
Carney’s, but equally intelligent, equally 
valuable in deepening the body of orches- 
tral sound. The mood is almost unfail- 
ingly gay, the sentimental singers a sop 
to lovelorn dancers and a mask behind 
which the band is given subtle and in- 
triguing things to play instead of the usual 
banalities. There is something of Fats’ 
humour, too, in the way an almost lachry- 
mose vocal is followed immediately by 
jazz that is fierce and direci. Probably 
no one else writes such backgrounds. 
Listen to that back of the singing in “Ain’t 
She Sweet ?”. Listen to the saxes back 
of Sy in “ Four or Five Times”. 

One track is on its own, without recor- 
ded comparison, for Lunceford’s * I Can’t 
Give You Anything But Love”, if recor- 
ded, was never issued, But it is typical in 
its tempo, and the way the performance 
builds from the opening chorus with 
Kyle's single-note piano and brass inter- 
jections. 


We have to wind this up sometime. .. . 


We believe that whether of the pre- or 
post-war generation, this is a record you 
should have. If of the latter, it should 
lead you to discover all the other gems 
in the same vein that were issued here on 


Brunswick and Parlophone, and to realise 
that the off-beat rhythm provide 
kicks the Dixielanders never dream of. 
And if you'll listen to Louts Armstrong’s 
coupling of Ramona” and April In 
Portugal (Brunswick 05122). of which 
more anon, you'll know from the superb 
accompaniment that Sy is far from a spent 
force. 

It is to be hoped that Brunswick will 
give us such sides as “ Wagon Wheels,” 
Ain't Got Nobody.” * Ain't No Chick 
Gonna Fool Me.” “On The Trail,” 
* Roumania,” ete. 


The personnel as given applies to all 


but “1 Cant Give You Anything But 
Love ” and “ Ain't She Sweet ?”. For 
the former it is the same, except that 


Webster and Granzow are absent: for the 
latter. it is not at present known. 


Dancing till 4 a.m. to 


EDMUNDO ROS 


and his 
Latin American Orchestra * 


(Exclusive to the New Coconut Grove) 
and 


JACK NATHAN 
AND HIS MUSIC 
DINNER FROM 9 p.m 
FLOOR SHOWS 
SUPPERS, BREAKFASTS 


Edmundo invites you to dine, dance 
and enjoy the floor shows at his club, 
the New Coconut Grove, 


LONDON’S GAYEST NIGHT SPOT 


(continued from page 3) 


the N.J.F. took. was that the musicians 
would weld into a unit to produce a col- 
lective jazz, and not each follow a separ- 
ate line and play a series of unc onnected 
reminiscent of 


session. 


solos the pre-war jam 
The gamble came off; and we 
heard a rare treat—something new on the 
jazz scene. The jazz was worthy of the 
best performances of any one of the 
participants and moved unerringly be- 
tween unison choruses, beautifully re- 
laxed solos and exciting all-in finales. 


We were introduced first to the rhythm 
section: Dill Jones (piano), Micky Ash- 
man (bass) and Pete Appleby (drums). 
They were followed onto the stage by 
the front line: Dickie Hawdon (trumpet), 
Bruce Turner (alto and clarinet), Keith 


Christie (trombone) and Laurie Gold 
(tenor). The first number, “ Farewell 
Blues “ served as a warm up, and by the 


next, which was * Moonglow”™, we got 
an idea of the potentialities of the group. 
It would be unfair to single out any in- 
decrying the rest 
of the group, but the highlights for me 
Bruce Turner’s solo on ‘ Moon- 
glow “, Keith Christie in * Sweet Georgia 
Brown, and. of course, Dill Jones from 
start to finish. 


dividuals, for fear of 


were 


Just before the end of the show, Mark 
White announced that, 
obvious success, the * Jazz To-day 


its 
unit 
would be featured in a series of concerts. 
I can only recommend that you book 
your seats now, 


because of 


Any Jazz Collector who has 
dealt with us—ard who hasn’t?— 
will tell you that we have the best 
selection of the hottest records— 
at the coolest prices too! 
Stock includes foreign and rare, 
new, secondhand, and LP discs. 


DOUG. DOBELL 
77 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2 


Gerrard 
4197 


Write today for Free Monthly 
Mailing List. A real boon to 
Provincial Collectors. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Ramona/April in Portugal 
(Brunswick 05122; Ss. 64d.) 


Sentimental titles such as these are not 
spared the full earthy treatment which 
Louis Armstrong always metes out on 
his more recent recordings. The studio 
orchestra led by Sy Oliver provides satis- 
factory background, the ‘“ Voice” has 
lost none of its natural huskiness, and 
the “ Horn” is there to please everyone, 
though all too briefly. Perhaps even the 
inveterate Armstrong collector will even- 
tually begin to tire of this constantly 
revived formula, but I must confess to a 
strong preference for these versions of 
popular tunes over the much broadcast 
crooned versions. 

G.L. 


ELLA FITZGERALD & LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG 
Would you like to take a walk/Who walks 
in when I walk out 
(Brunswick 05112; 5s. 64d.) 


Yet another delightful duet featuring 
two of America’s greatest coloured 
artists in characteristic mood, ‘“ Would 
you like” is slow and sentimental, and 


Barbour’s Orchestra. My personal pre- 
ference is for the more boisterous com- 
bination of Holiday/Armstrong which I 
reviewed a month or two ago, but these 
sides should please most people. 

Gib: 


KENNY CLARKE AND HIS CLIQUE 
You Go To My Head/Conglomerations 
(Esquire 10-293; 6s.) 


“You Go To My Head” is really a 
feature number for Milt Jackson on vibes 
and what a magnificent sound he pro- 
duces. The rest of the combo is Kenny 
Clarke on drums; Curley Russell, bass: 
Julius Watkin, French horn: Billy 
Mitchell, tenor sax; and Kinny Dorham. 
piano (?). So says the label, but I fail 
to hear the tenor sax—also having an 
enquiring mind, I took the record along 
to Mary Lou Williams to ask about the 
pianist, knowing that she and Dorham 
are great friends. 

Mary commented that it was one of 
her favourite records, and she was cer- 
tain it was Dorham playing. She remem- 
bered the session well in fact, the date 
was arranged specially for Milt Jackson, 
the disc first being issued in the USS. 
about two years ago, backed by “ Roll 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY 


‘Em Bags” (label Century). 

The fascinating opening has Milt play- 
ing in 3/4 accompanied by a 4/4 rhythm. 
His performance is an object lesson on 
how modern vibes should sound. Russell 
gets an amazing noise from his bass, 
more like a tuba. 

The flip slips; Kinny Dorham comes 
in on trumpet, Jackson plays both piano 
and vibes and Joe Harris is added on 
timbales and congo drum. The result is 
a little messy and I am not impressed. 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ GROUP 
Mama Don’t Allow It/Happy Boogie 
(Parlophone R.3695; 5s.) 

Some energetic piano playing in the 
boogie side helvs it on to a rollicking 
finish, without ever achieving any great 
impression that this is different from all 
other boogie tunes which have been re- 
corded by similar groups. Nevertheless 
it is worthy of inclusion in the Rhythm- 
style Series as an example of one of 
England’s consistently hardworking jazz 
group. “ Mama” should never have al- 
lowed the other side of the record to 
get face upwards on the turntable, but 
for all these hard words it will certainly 
not detract from the sales potential of 
the record. 

Gi. 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN 
Moon Flowers/Two Ticks 
(Parlophone R.3694; 5s.) 

Atmosphere is established from the 

start of ‘Moon flowers” by the use of 
an echo and a tom-tom playing a bolero 
beat, but the general effect lacks excite- 
ment and solidity after hearing the 
Seven’s other recorded work. The reverse 
is rousing by comparison, and, apart 


GERALD LASCELLES 
PETER TANNER 
SINCLAIR TRAILL 


JACK HIGGINS 


from a solid beat from the rhythm sec- 
tion, rejoices in good solos and a neatly 
blended ensemble which leads me to 
wonder where the scored passages begin 
and the ad lib passages end. More of 
this, please, Mr. Dankworth, and neither 
Parlophone nor | shall have any cause 
for complaint. 
GE, 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 
Night Train/The Hawk Talks 
(Decca F.10123; 4s. 4d.) 

Big Mamou/Time’s A Wastin’ 
(Decca F.10136, 4s. 4d.) 

The first record is a “ live” one, taken 
from an April concert at the Palladium, 
and possibly benefits from the enthusi- 
astic atmosphere which is ever present 
at this venue. A_ recording balance 
equally as good as that established in 
the studio speaks well for the efficiency 
of the team responsible for putting these 
tunes on wax. The individual stamp of 
the Heath band is almost noticable, 
particularly on the Ellington opus 
“ Times’s a wastin’,” one of his best re- 
cords to date. “ Big Mamou ” is a samba 
in very hilarious mood, sung by Denis 
Lotis and aided and abetted by “The 


. rather naive in its simplicity. The faster dame” according to the label. 
“ Who walks in” is equally pleasant, and Gs: 
wi hoth have the accompaniment of Dave 

PEE WEE HUNT & HIS ORCHESTRA 


San / Oh! 
(Capitol CL13954; 5s. 64d.) 
Inoffensive, pseudo dixieland music, 
with plenty of the old do-wacka-doo. 
These might appeal to mum and dad, 
but they certainly won't set any feet 
tapping. Oh! no, and hardly san-itary. 
S.T. 


STAN KENTON & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Begin The Beguine/Fascinating Rhythm 
(Capitol CL.13925; 5s. 64d.) 
There’s A Small Hotel/Pennies From 
Heaven 
(Capito] CL.13928) 

And The Bull Walked Around, Olay/ 
Harlem Nocturne 
(Capitol CL.13939) 

Quite a back-log of Kenton sides 
come uv for review this month, and are 
chiefly notable for the manner in which 
Capitol has succeeded in taming this erst- 
while revolutionary amongst band lead- 
ers. Gone are the frenzied brass _pas- 
sages, the over-amplified echoes, and the 
unrestrained use of dynamic effect which 
typified his earlier work. Remaining are 
the precision brass section (notably 
trombones), the excellent modernist 
solos, and that attention to detail (viz. 
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rhythm introduction to “Beguine ~) 
which can make or mar a big band 
recording. Outstanding are the trumpet 
solo in “Pennies.” the alto obbligato 
and piano in “Small Hotel,” and the 
skilful blending of piano and orchestra 
in the introduction to “Harlem noc- 
turne.” My impression is that the pre- 
sent Kenton orchestra presents a music 
which is far more listenable, and yet 
lacks that certain fire which infused the 
earlier group to the exclusion of the 


more commercial aspects of his music. 
G.L. 


LEE KONITZ DUO 
Duet For Saxophone And Guitar 
LEE KONITZ SEXTET 
Yesterdays 

(Esquire 10-280; 6s.) 
“Duet” brings Konitz and Billy 
Baver together again, playing a fascinat- 
ing fugue similar to “Odjendr™ (re- 
viewed J.J. Vol. 6, No. 6). Lee plays 
with his usual technical brilliance and 
crisp sound. The flip finds Miles Davis 
taking the intro; Konitz takes over play- 
ing in a rather breathy manner, starting 
strictly with the melody then building 
up. bringing Miles back for the last fev 
bars. “ Yesterdays” is a beautiful com- 
position and Konitz plays the arrange- 
ment with great feeling. 
J.H. 


LIGHTHOUSE ALL STARS 
Big Boy (narts 1 and 2) 
(London L 1168; 5s. 63d.) 

The Lighthouse boys shine quite bright- 
ly on a swing style jam session of an 
original composition by Jimmy Guiffre 
and Shorty Rogers who formed this 
group. The rest of the boys on the date 
were: Milt Bernhard, trombone; Frank 
Patchen. piano; Howard Rumsey, bass: 
and Shelley Manne on drums. 

The tune is just another riff number 
and merely an excuse for the boys to 
demonstrate their prowess. The rhythm 
section lay down a fine beat and the 
whole thing is reminiscent of the sort 
of music one hears at Birdland at about 
three in the morning. Jimmy Guiffre’s 
work is outstanding all through and he 
plays with tremendous power and drive. 
Towards the end the music gets a bit 
frantic and it even ends with the familiar 
Glenn Miller coda! Good fun and easy 
listening. 


VICTOR FELDMAN ALL STARS 
Just Friends/Euphony 
(Melodisc 1232; 6s.) 

A modern group, containing such 
musicianly qualities as these All Stars 
obviously have, playing straight-forward 
arrangements as “Just Friends,” would 
be expected to produce a more pleasing 


result than I found on this record. The 
fault would seem to lie in the balance 
of the grouv. and not least of all in the 
hands of the recording engineer. Leader- 
vibrophonist Victor Feldman certainly 
does not justify his high reputation on 
this showing, though I feel confident 
that the right ingredients went into the 
melting pot, which is known as a micro- 
phone. Pianist Stan Tracy takes credit 
for “ Euphony,” and trumpet solo hon- 
ours go to Jimmy Deucher. 
Gi. 


ERROL GARNER TRIO 
Futuramic/The Sheik Of Araby 
(Esquire 10-296; 6s.) 

I am afraid that my review copy is 
almost worn out, for “ Futuramic” is 
terrific! It has beat and Garner's playing 
is magnificent. This is by far the best 
of his records that Esquire have issued. 
With John Simmonds on bass and 
Harold Wing on drums this number 
really swings. On the reverse Errol sticks 
very much to the melody for the first 
chorus and throughout he uses tremelo 
to such a point that I feel it is somewhat 
overdone. never-the-less fork out your 
six shillings, for this you must have. 


GOLDEN GATE QUARTET 
Bones, Bones, Bones/Moses Smote The 
Waters 
(Columbia DB3310: 5s.) 

Two fine sides by my favourites singers 
of spirituals. This quartet make a lovely 
sound, and sing with simplicity and great 
feeling. No jazz here, just four voices 
beautifully blended in two songs which 

should appeal to everybody. 


STAN KENTON 
WHOSE NEW 
ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS A 
MOST LISTENABLE 
MUSIC. 

THE GRCHESTRA 
ARE TO VISIT 
DUBLIN IN 
SEPTEMBER. 
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BENNY GOODMAN 
Bugle Call Rag/Temptation Rag 


(Columbia DB3315; 5s.) 


The first side here comes from a 1934 
session and was made with a large band. 
Benny was playing jazz in those days, 
and he is ably helped by a fine rhythm 
section consisting of George Van Eps 
(guitar); Hank Wayland (bass); Claude 
Thornhill (piano) and Sam_ Weiss 
(drums). Good solos from the late Jack 
Lacey, trombone and Arthur Rollini, 
tenor. 

The reverse is by a sextet and comes 
from a much later session. The rhythm 
is extremely lively, and there is some 
splendid, swingy piano from the precise 
Teddy Wilson. Goodman, as usual, plays 
with great assurance, as does Terry 
Gibbs on vibraphone. 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
B’Sindika/Flamingo 
(Esquire 10-297; 6s.) 

From brickbats to bouquets—this is 
the type of Graham that I like to hear. 
“ Keni B’Sindika,” his own composition, 
is a first class arrangement, full of imagi- 
nation, fire and excitement, and played 
with great ovrecision. The popular 
Flamingo tends to get a little “sticky- 
sweet” at times, but I enjoy that Jo 
Hunter trumpet. 

There is still a lot to do by way of 
incorporating the instruments and 


rhythms of Africa and Latin America 
into jazz. You will find for instance that 
the rhythms used by bongo drummers 
in small combinations in the States are 
very different from the L.A. rhythms. 
certainly produces 


Kenny, however. 
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something of great interest on these 
sides, so for those of you who appreci- 
ate the part that Cuban rhythms have to 
play in modern music, this is a must. 
For those of you who are not “hep,” 
get it and listen—I am sure you will be 
converted. 
J.H. 


BUDDY LUCAS & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Organ Grinder Swing/Laura 
(London L1181; 5s. 64d.) 


Two excellent sides in R and B style. 
I know nothing about this little band, 
but they play with a grand lift and swing. 
Both sides are practically all tenor solos. 
by, I presume, Buddy Lucas, accom- 
panied by bass, guitar, drum (and on 
“ Laura’) Hammond Organ. This latter 
side is perhaps a shade too straight to 
come into the jazz category, but it is an 
excellent tune finely played in fascinat- 
ing slow tempo. 

Our old Organ Grinder friend really 
jumps along, and is a_ side certainly 
worth your notice. 


S.T. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & HIS 
BAND 


Blue For Waterloo/Maryland, My 
Maryland 
(Parlophone R.3700, 5s.) 


I must confess that I could not resist 
the temptation to dig into the past and 
compare the latest “ Blue for Waterloo ” 
with one which Humphrey recorded in 
1949 for London Jazz label. The band 
has, of course, improved out of all re- 
cognition in the intervening years, both 
in performance and recording technique, 
but I cannot help missing the trombone 
part taken so ably in that early version by 
Keith Christie. I may be wrong when I 
say that the blues could have been taken 
a shade faster, but any shortcoming in 
tempo is more than recompensed in the 
splendid swine which the band imparts 
to “ Maryland.” I find this music refresh- 
ing in its sincerity, and the front line 


lacks nothing in ideas. 
GL. 


BILLY MAY & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Manhattan Mambo/Cheek To Cheek 
(Cavitol CL.13935; Ss. 63d.) 


Billy May himself is accorded the 
credit for the mambo side, which gives 
satisfaction to my ears in a series of 
crescendo choruses, ably employing the 
reed and brass sections of the band over 
a typical rhythm. The accepted formula 
for his straight-tempo revivals of popu- 
lar tunes is once again brought into force 
for “Cheek to cheek,” and I can only 
say that those who agree with my pre- 
viously expressed views on the subject 
of Mr. May’s music should buy this 


record. 
Gr. 


The 


BUDDY MORROW & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Heap Big Beat/I Can’t Get Started 
(HMV B10517; 5s.) 


These two sides exemplify a new trend 
in jazz circles. Big band music, played 
with the accent on beat—there is also, 
praise be, an absence of squealing brass 
and phony echo. 

Neither side is really hot, but the band 
play with fine precision, and a swing 
rather in the old Glen Miller fashion. 

The orchestrations are nicely voiced, 
and if the rhythm is slightly ponderous 
in places, I find this a welcome change 
to much big band music that has rasped 
on our ears during the past twelve 
months, or more. 

“T Can't Get Started” features some 
excellent trombone by leader Morrow. 
The music of to-Morrow, maybe? 

S.T. 


BILLY MAY 


JIMMY NOONE & HIS APEX CLUB 
ORCHESTRA 


My Monday Date/Four Or Five Times 
(Vocalion V1026; 6s. 114d.) 


Recorded in the summer of 1928, these 
were made when Noone had his famous 
little band at the Apex Club in Chicago. 
Despite the absence of brass the band 
manage to sound extremely full, and 
there is no lack of swing. 

Noone’s liquid toned clarinet provides 
a fine lead and dovetails perfectly with 
the alto of Joe Poston. The rhythm is 
wonderfully held together by the spark- 
ling piano of Earl Hines—who does in- 
deed go a long way towards stealing 
both sides. His playing behind the vocal 
duet (Noone and Poston) on “ Four or 
Five Times” is wonderful, and he has 
exhilarating solos on both numbers. 

There are too few examples of Noone 
on record, and you cannot afford to be 
without these. 


S.T. 


FRANK PETTY TRIO 
A Smile Will Go A Long Way/Ticklish 
Moments 
(MGM 636, 5s.) 

As a convenient vehicle for pianist 
Mike di Napoli one can label both sides 
of this record as foregone successes. 
“Ticklish moments” can be classified as a 
novelty, after the lines of “Canadian 
capers,” but the piano performance has 
a satisfying drive which was sadly lack- 
ing in the performance of such numbers 
twenty years ago. The music is not quite 
my cup of tea, but has unquestionable 
appeal to a large proportion of the re- 
cord buying public. 


FREDDY RANDALL & HIS BAND 
Professor Jazz/I’'m Comin’ Virginia 
(Parlophone R3709; 5s.) 

A new novelty number, and an old 
jazz friend as played by the Randall 
stable. “Prof. Jazz” is one of these 
corny affairs in which the leader intro- 
duces all the band in turn for a few 
bars solo. Chief item of interest is the 
beautifully in tune bass playing. 

The reverse is a spirited version of 
Eddie Heywood’s fine old tune. The band 
play good spirited dixieland—all the 
front line have solo snots, but Freddy 
takes the honours with a fiery, finely 
toned trumpet chorus. 

ST. 


THE SAUTER-FINEGAN 
ORCHESTRA 


Yankee Doodletown/Time To Dream 
(HMV B10509; 5s.) 

My heartfelt sympathies, and heartiest 
congratulaions, go out to the recording 
engineers on this session. On “ Yankee 
D.” the Sauter-Finegan boys seem to use 
every device known to modern science 
to provide fresh noises for unsuspecting 
ears. The start of this side had me leap- 
ing to attention, but it all subsided and 
I was merely left with the memory of a 
fiendishly clever orchestration played 
with some tidiness. 

The backing is a nice commercial 
tune, pleasantly sung. 


JOE SAYE AND HIS MUSIC 
Bird Calls/Skylark 
(Decca F10112; 4s. 4d.) 

The Spring is sprung, 
The grass is riz, 
I wonder where the birdies is? 

If you really want to know, Joe Saye 
has them. This was just one of the pile 
that I was \given for my reviews of 
modern jazz, so first I must say that 
this is not modern music, for there is 
not a modern chord on either side, no 
flattened S5ths no raised 9ths or 1iths. 
For those of you who do not follow 
modern chords, an example would be a 
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G flat seventh with a flattened 5th and 
raised 9th: reading from the top this 
would be C.A.F.C. A flat, D flat, B flat. 

The first three chords on “ Bird Calls * 
are E flat major 7th. A flat minor 7th 
and B augmented 7th. If an A_ natural 
or E natural were added to the first 
chord this would make it modern, also 
you could add E natural, B natural or 
E flat against the other two chords add- 
ing similar chords in the bass. 

Having got that off my chest, I must 
say that both sides are played with great 
feeling and should not be dismissed 
lightly. One can dismiss the whistles and 
the rather rigid playing of the string 
section (the voicing could have been im- 
proved) and you have great piano left. 
Go and get a copy and hear for your- 
self. 

J.H. 


RONNIE SCOTT QUINTET 
Nemo/Seven Eleven 
(Esquire 10-275; 6s.) 
Troubled Air/Eureka 

(Esquire 10-279) 

The sameness of the front line, whilst 
full of intriguing possibilities, spoils most 
of this music for me. No one will deny 
the excellence of both Ronnie Scott and 
Harry Klein as soloists on tenor and 
baritone saxophones respectively. and 
individually their achievements are great, 
but somehow the fullness of such closely 
matched instruments becomes lost in the 
ensemble passages. Most impressive is 
the relaxed rhythm section, headed by 
Norman Stenfalt at the piano, with 
Lennie Bush (bass) and Tony Crombie 
(drums). These men obviously play to- 
gether and listen to one another to the 
benefit of the music as a whole. Best of 
the bunch is “Eureka” and “Seven 
eleven.” though the significance of the 
titles escapes me. 

GL. 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
Body And Soul/The Lady Is A Tramp 
(MGM 638; 5s.) 

Every time the editor sends me another 
of this group’s records to review I de- 
light in the music but have to rack mv 
brains for something new to say about 
the same old thing. “ Tramp” is no ex- 
ception to the well tried and proved 
formula so exvertly applied by maestro 
Shearing, but “ Body and Soul” solves 
my immediate difficulty by introducing 
a harmonica soloist of remarkable virtuo- 
sity, Jean Thielemans, to vary the normal 
pattern. The instrument has no place in 
my jazz or bop vocabulary, but some- 
how it fits well in this grouv, and I have 
no adverse comment to make—but rather 
to congratulate Mr. Shearing and MGM 
for heeding my advice of a month o* 
two ago! 


G.L. 


TEDDY WILSON TRIO 
Indiana/You’re Mine, You 
(Esquire 10-2929; 6s.) 

The Scandinavian names of Teddy 
Wilson’s supporters on this record con- 
vince me that it comes from a session 
made during last year’s tour of that 
area. Such scintillating piano playing 
brings joy to my heart, more especially 
at a time when some of the older names 
in jazz are being pushed into the back- 
ground. The slower side. “ You're mine, 
you.” is enchantingly attractive, and 
caused me to play over some of Teddy’s 
earlier records in like vein, only to dis- 
cover how completely undated they are 
today. 


GEORGE SHEARING 


45 RPM 


A number of most interesting records 
have been issued on 45 rpm, which are 
here listed for your convenience. They 
are nearly ull available on 78 rpm, and 
have already been reviewed in these 
columns but the quality of recording is 
so much improved on the smaller record 
that those of you who have not already 
bought them will do well to get these 
new releases at the slower speed. 

FATS WALLER & HIS RHYTHM, 
“Shortin’ Bread/My Very Good Frierd 
The Milkman” (HMV 7M128; 5s. 64d.). 
JELLY ROLL MORTON’S RED HOT 
PEPPERS, “Tank Town Bump/The 
Chant?” (HMV 7M132; 5s. 64d.). 
KENNY BAKER & BAND. 
“Round About Midnight/Afternoon In 
Paris” (Parlophone MSP6019; Ss. 63d.). 
THE LYTTELTON PASEO BAND, 
“Mamzelle Josephine/Muskrat Ramble” 
(Parlophone MSP6023; 5s.  64d.). 
JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN, 
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“Swingin’/Honeysuckle Rose 
phone MSP6026; 5s. 64d.). LOU 
WEERTZ at the fprano. “12th Sirest 
Rag/I Got Rhythm (MGM-SP-1028: 5s. 
63d). NORMAN GREENE & HIS 
ORCHESTRA, “Suspicion/Blue Porce- 
jain” (MGM-SP-1032; 5s. 64d.). 
FRANK PETTY TRIO, “Side By Side/ 
Who's Sorry Now” (MGM-SP-1033: 5s. 
63d.). “Sugar/Sioux City Sue” (MGM- 
SP-1038; 5s. 63d.) GEORGE SHEAR- 
ING QUINTET, “So This Is Cuba/ 
How High The Moon” (MGM-SP-1035; 
5s. 64d.). 


(Parlo- 
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NAT “ KING” COLE AND HIS TRIO 
(Volume 2) 
(Capitol LC 6594; 23s. 1d.) 

This is the second of several albums 
being issued by Capitol, tracing Nat 
Cole's successful recording career from 
the early days of his original Trio to his 
present position as a top commercial 
singer. 

The album reveals Nat in the transition 
stage: the early jazz style has now been 
almost entirely superseded by one which, 
though commercial still retains that re- 
laxed rhythmic quality which makes his 
music, and singing, appeal to a very wide 
audience. All eight sides are standard 
pops and all are given that individual 
treatment which has placed the Cole Trio 
far above any similar combination. This 
is easy to listen to music with plenty of 
vocals from Nat as well as some tasteful 
piano. He is sunvorted by Oscar Moore 
on guitar and Johnny Miller on bass on 
numbers such as “Im In The Mood For 
Love.” “Don’t Blame Me,” “ The Best 
Man” and “Everyone Is Saying Hello 
Again”; while Irving Ashby and Joe 
Comfort are on guitar and bass for 
“Exactly Like You” and “ For All We 
Know.” 

This is a well chosen album for all who 
like their jazz plaved lightly and politely, 
and with musical taste. 


JACKIE GLEASON presents 
Music For Lovers Only 
(Cavitol LC 6588; 23s. 1d.) 

A selection of slow temvo romantic 
standard pop songs played by a string 
orchestra with Bobbv Hackett as soloist. 
“Here is tuneful, sentimental music for 
your most relaxed listening moments” 
reads the record sleeve, and that just 
about sums up this album. The main 
interest lies in the sensitive, tasteful and 
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always impeccably musical trumpet play- 
ing of Bobby Hackett, whose presence 
lends dignity to an otherwise very corny 
selection. Hackett seems to like strings 
accompaniment, since he has recorded a 
somewhat similar, albeit less commercial 
LP for Columbia, and his admirers will 
certainly enjoy hearing his neat interpre- 
tations of such numbers as “ Body And 
Soul,” “I’m In The Mood For Love,” 
““My Funny Valentine,” and ‘“ Love Is 
Here To Stay.” Other numbers featured 
are: “ Alone Together,” “ But Not For 
Me,” “Love” and “I Only Have Eyes 
For You.” 


STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
New Concepts Of Artistry In Rhythm 
(Capitol LC 6595; 23s. 1d.) 

The music on this new LP is as preten- 
tious as the general title given to it. 

The seven selections were all recorded 
in Chicago last Seotember, and they have 
a familiar ring to them. No doubt the 
Kenton fans will go crazy about this 
album, but it is hard to see to what end 
Stan is aiming these days. The music is 
well played and there are some wonder- 
ful and very intricate solos on all these, 
but there is a formlessness about the 
music which does not seem to justify 
the tremendous amount of work and skill 
which ‘must have gone into preparing 
these arrangements and performing them. 

The pretentious title of the first selec- 
tion—* Twenty-Three Degrees North, 
Eighty-Two Degrees West”—is just a 
complicated way of pin-pointing the 
vacation resort Havana. The other titles 
are almost as bad: “‘ Invention For Guitar 
And Trumpet,” which features Sal Salva- 
dor and Maynard Ferguson; “ Improvi- 
sation” which solos Lee Konitz; “ Por- 
trait Of A Count,” with Conte Condoli 
to the fore; “My Lady” which stars 
Bill Russo on trembone; “ Frank Speak- 
ing” which showcases the trombone 
playing of Frank Rossolino, and finally 
Gerry Mulligan’s composition “ Young 
Blood” upon which honours are shared 
by the whole orchestra. 

An interesting selection of virtuoso 
playing and collective inventiveness but 
adding up to very little musically speak- 
ing. 


THE LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ 
BAND 
King Oliver Jazz 
(Brunswick LA8593; 23s. 1d.) 

More excellent jazz from this, the best 
of the dixieland bands playing today. 
This is the third LP by this spirited group, 
and I don’t think there is a lot to choose 
between them—the standard of playing 
here is just as high as on the other two 


recently reviewd in our columns. 


The personnel is the same, except that 
guitarist George Barnes was dropped for 


this session. Yank Lawson, Lou Mce- 
Garity, and Bill Stegmeyer, are still the 
best front line playing dixieland today, 
and if it is McGarity who shines here, 
it is because he has more chance to 
parade his musicianship. 

I can give this record no higher praise 
than to say that they even manage to 
make the hackneyed “High Society ” 
sound fresh and lively. 

Tunes are “ Dippermouth,” “ Snag It,” 
Willie The Weever,” Canal St. Blues;” 

“ High Society,” “ Frog-I-More Rag,” 
“Snake Rag,” and “ Krooked Blues.” 

S.T. 


NAT KING COLE TRIO 


BEN LIGHT 
(Volume 1) 
(Capitol LC 6583; 23s. 1d.) 

This is another in the new “ Capitol 
Presents” series, and in this case it is 
the veteran pianist Ben Light who is 
featured playing eight standard tunes with 
rhythm accompaniment featuring Ham- 
mond organ and vibes. Ben is a typical 
bar-room pianist, and it is as a café en- 
tertainer that he is best known. Originally 
a ragtime and Dixieland pianist, Ben has 
toned down his style in recent years, 
though this album remains a curious mix- 
ture of oldtime and modern piano play- 
ing with the emphasis strictly on the 
melody. 

Though this is hardly a selection which 
will appeal to the jazz lover, those 
readers who like piano music played in 
an easy, relaxed commercial style will 
find this very much to their liking. The 
performances are varied as the music is 
selected, as Ben Light gives his inter- 
pretation of numbers like “Tea For 
Two,” “ Rosalie,” “Ill Get By,” “ After 
You’ve Gone” and the waltz “‘Mistakes.” 
Remaining numbers played are: “ Mexi- 
cali Rose,” “I Got Rhythm” and “TI 
Want My Mama.” 

PX. 
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VOCAL 
POPULAR 
DANCE 


FOUR ACES “Organ Grinder’s Swing/ 
Honey In The Horn” (Brunswick 05127; 
5s. 6$d.). The Four Aces are one of the 
best vocal quartets singing today. They 
sing with a beat and their arrangements 
are neat and effective. Will Hudson’s old 
swing number, “ Organ Grinder Swing ” 
is having (along with so many other old 
tunes) a new lease of life, and if you 
like the tune you won’t find many better 
vocal versions than this one. The backing 
is a new number, and an attractive one, 
which should go high on the hit parade. 
Excellent accompaniment to both sides 
by Al Albert’s Orchestra, directed by 
Owen Bradley. LOLA AMECHE. “So 
Far So Good/The Knockin’ Song” 
(Oriole CB1172; 5s. 63$d.). Two bright 
songs by Lola Ameche, with spirited ac- 
companiment by Jimmy Palmer’s Orches- 
tra. There is some good scoring for brass 
here, and the band generally have a 
rather attractive “ old-fashioned ” sound. 
Miss Ameche sounds not unlike Doris 
Day, with a touch of Kay Starr thrown 
in for good measure—which is high 
praise indeed. Both songs are good com- 
mercial material. MEL BLANC, “I Love 
Me/Somebody Stole My Gal” (Capitol 
CL13951; 5s. 64d.). Mel Blanc is the 
man who a couple of Christmas’s ago 
“thought he saw a feline,” and elected 
to sing about the happening through his 
nose. He still uses the nasal approach, 
and the results are anything but mel- 

odious. The old-time dixieland accom- 
paniment is by Lou Busch’ Tickle-Toe 
Ten. JACKIE BROWN. “ Guys and Dolls 
Selection” (Columbia DB3317; 5s.). A 
bright selection of tunes from the latest 
American musical played on a Hammond 
organ with rhythm accompaniment. For 
those who have seen the show; and like 
Hammond organs, this a good buy. JOE 
“FINGERS” CARR. “Headin’ For 
Home/Somebody Stole My Gal ” (Capitol 
CL 13940; 5s. 64d.). Two unusually good, 
rocking piano solos from house pianist 
Lou Busch with rhythm accompaniment. 
This month Lou has abandoned his usual 
hotcha-ragtime style and reveals himself 
as a skilled jazz pianist in an interesting 
performance of “Headin’ For Home.” 
On the reverse, Lou, or Joe “ Fingers ~ 
if you prefer, returns to his more con- 
ventional ragtime style. 

ROSEMARY CLOONEY and GUY 
MITCHELL. “ The Place Where I Wor- 
ship/The House Of Singing Bamboo.” 
(Columbia DB3311; 5s.). Two pretty 
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songs by Columbia's top-line singers 
Rosemary Clooney and Guy Mitchell. 
fhe first side might well become a big 
hit, the Ivrics are well written and the 
duetists deliver the sermon with some 
sincerity. The backing is a happy song, 
with very lovely accompaniment by Percy 
Faith and orchestra. THE COMMAND- 
ERS. “ Honey In The Horn/Swanee River 
Boogie ” (Brunswick 05128; Ss. 6$d.). Two 
instrumental numbers by a most music- 
ianly band. There is some excellent trum- 
pet and the trombones are finely voiced. 
“Honey In The Horn” is a type of “In 
The Mood” number. that will be a cer- 
tain success. The reverse is commercial 
boogie, and as such will appeal to the 
multitudes. PERRY COMO. “ Say You're 
Mine Avain/My One And Only Heart” 
(HMV BIOSI1; 5s.). Perry Como’s fol- 
lowing is second only to Bing Crosby’s, 
the reason being that at times he sounds 
very like the old “ Groaner ” himself. He 
deals with these two sentimental songs 
in typical fashion, being joined on the 
first side by a vocal grouv, The Ramblers. 
BING CROSBY. “ Mother Darlin’/I Love 
My Baby” (Brunswick 05136; 5s. 64d.i. 
The one and only Bing singing a “ senti- 
mental” on side one, and a “ swingy 
on the reverse. The first is accompanied 
by Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians, 
who do their job well: the second by John 
Scott Trotter and Jud Conlon’s Rhythm- 
makers, who do not belie their name. 
TOMMY DORSEY AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. “Sentimental Me And 
Romantic You/I’m Getting Sentimental 
Over You” (Brunswick 05133: 5s. 6$d.). 
For nigh on twenty years Tom Dorsey 
and his trombone have been getting sen- 
timental over you, and it still sounds 
good today. This is Tom’s trombone spe- 
ciality and the years haven't affected his 
playing of this melodious tune. The back- 
ing is a swingy tune sung by Lynn 
Roberts with good backing by the Dorsey 
band. RUSTY DRAPER. “No Help 
Wanted/Angry” (Oriole CB1165: 5s.64d.) 
“ No Helv Wanted ” is one of the bright- 
est songs of the month. With the help 
of the Jack Halloran Singers and some 
good bits of instrumental music from 
members of David Carroll’s band. Draper 
puts this number over to excellent effect. 
The reverse is a revival of a good old 
tune, heartily sung in Frankie Laine 
manner. THE DUCHESS. “Jim Jams/ 
Russian Rag” (Decca F10140; 4s. 4d.), 
A couple of old time ragtime piano 
pieces plaved in old time style. The 
Duchess has a lively techniaue, and she 
imbues Roy Bargy’s old tune with fresh 
life. The number on the reverse is a 
happy tune, which if Decca hope to sell 
in America they had surely better get 


retitled quickly, The pianist is here 
assisted bv the Brasshats. IRVING 
FIELDS TRIO. “Mr. Piano Player/ 


Cuban Carnival” (Parlophone DP327: 


COrndgd 


Ss.). Two excellent piano pieces by 
Irving Fields assisted by percussion and 
bass. Both tunes are original composi- 
tions by Fields, the first being a novelty 
number with neat lyrics: the second a 
tuneful item in bolero rhythm. RALPH 
FLANAGAN & ORCHESTRA. “ Moon 
/A-L-B-U-Q-U-E-R-Q-U-E ” (HMV 
B10516; 5s.). These sides will strongly 
appeal to admirers of the old Glen Miller 
band. for this groun of Flanagan’s is 
built up on much the same lines. The 
orchestrations are well thought out, and 
the musicianship is slick and clean. The 
second side is modelled on “Kalamazoo,” 
without having quite the same infectious 
melody. PHIL GREEN & ORCHESTRA 
“ Ruby/Caravan” (Parlophone R3712; 
5s.). Phil Green, and the Parlovhone re- 
cording engineers, have done a wonderful 
job with Ellington’s “ Caravan.” It is a 
beautiful orchestration, excellently played 
and recorded. There is a “ quote * which 
will surely make you laugh, for although 
you may think it out of place, don’t for- 
get that sailors manage to get themselves 
into the most unlikely places. The re- 
verse is a fine arrangement of the lovely 
tune from the film ‘“ Ruby Gentry.” 
RICHARD HAYES. “ Changeable/And 
The Bull Walked Around Olay.” (Oriole 
CBII81; Ss. 64d.). Two not very distin- 
guished songs. The accompanving orches- 
tra led by David Carroll provide moments 
of interest, but the proceedings on the 
whole are boring. RICHARD HAYMAN 
& HIS ORCHESTRA. “ April in Portu- 
gal/Anna” (Oriole CB1182:; 5s. 6$d.). 
Tv.o instrumental nieces which are good, 
without being outstanding. “April in 
Portugal” is a pretty tune, and the band 
treat it on it’s melodic value. The reverse 
is South American music. BURL IVES. 
* Tam Pierce/Noah Found Grace In The 
Eyes Of The Lord” (Columbia DC614; 
5s.). As a sineer of folk songs and ballads 
Burl Ives has no equal today. His voice 
has an infectious warmth, and he sings 
with sinceritv. It is nice to hear his ver- 
sion of the old English “Tom Pierce.” 
whilst the reverse is an amusing pseudo 
spiritual in which he is accomnanied hy 
Percy Faith’s orchestra. DINAH KAYE, 
“Just Another Polka/Almost Always” 
(Decca F10138; 4s. 4d.). Although you 
wouldn't think so from this record, Dinah 
Kaye comes from the border. Oh! why 
do our singers have to cony the Ameri- 
cans? This girl has a nice voice, but she 
kills all enjovment on these by adopting 
a stvle and voice that belongs to someone 
else across the Atlantic. PEGGY LEE. 
“Sorry Baby, You Let Mv Love Grow 
Cold/Who’s Gonna Pay The Check” 
(Brunswick 05118; 5s. 6$d.). The Dave 
Barbour grouv provide sympathetic ac- 
companiment to two sides of unremark- 
able singing bv that staunch artist Pegey 
Lee. “Sorry Babv”™ is of blues origin, 
and falls short of purist standards in many 
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ways, but the unsolved financial worries 
expressed by Miss Lee in her best hill- 
billy voice on the reverse will appeal to 
the less discerning listener. ROBERTA 
LEE, “ It Isn’t So/Dear Joe ” (Brunswick 
05116; Ss. 64d.). Roberta Lee has the 
advantage of particular good backings 
by Gorden Jenkins and his orchestra on 
both these. First side is a sincerely sung 
performance of the old favourite of the 
early thirties, but it is the work of the 
Jenkins orchestra which impresses most. 
Reverse is a sentimental ballad in letter 
form which is undistinguished excevt for 
the accompaniment. MALCOLM 
MITCHELL TRIO. “ Let’s Walk Thata- 
Way/Tattle-Tale Duck” (Parlophone 
R3711, 5s.). With backing by an excellent 
band conducted by Phil Green, the Trio 
put over these two novelty numbers with 
great conviction. Both songs have catchy 
lyrics and are bound to catch on; but 
surely it would have been better to keep 
the “ Duck ” opus until Christmas—it is 
a certain pantomime winner. Some nice 
trumpet plaving is featured on both sides 
—who? CHARLIE SPIVAK AND 
ORCHESTRA. “Sentimental Trumpet/ 
Red Lilies” (Parlophone DP326: 5s.). 
Music for romantics. “ Red Lilies” plea- 
santly sung by Joe Tucker, has a most 
lush accompaniment, whilst the trumpet 
playing of leader Svivak is exactly as 
described on the label. ETHEL SMITH 
—organ. “Swedish Rhapsody / Three 
Cornered Tune” (Brunswick 05120; 
5s. 6}d.). Several years ago Miss Smith 
demonstrated her agility at the organ 
with her famous version of “ Tico-tico,” 
but whilst the ability to manipula‘e stops 
and notes has not deteriorated, the limita- 
tions of the electric organ remain. The 
tunes are pleasant in a sort of hurdy- 
gurdy way, but this is no music for the 
purist. KAY STARR. “ Noah/Half A 
Photograph” (Cavito] CL13949; 5s. 64d.). 
Two more examples of Kay’s fine singing 
style. though both these offer little of 
interest to the jazz fan. Those of you 
who like vour music on the commercial 
side will, however, enioy both these. The 
first side was recorded some time back 
and, with a ood vocal groun and orches- 
tral accompaniment conducted by Lou 
Busch, Kay sings the well known Bible 
story in her usual vigorous and forthright 
style. Reverse is a comnetent waxing. of 
a new sentimental waltz song on which 
Kay is aided bv a chorus and Harold 
Moonev’s” orchestra. DEL WOOD. 
“Washington And Lee Swine/The Eyes 
Of Texas Are Uvon You.” (Brunswick 
05126; Ss. 64d.). More party music, with 
everything but the beer calls thrown in. 
This style of piano amuses by its mono- 
tony, which is reminiscent of early piano 
rolls, and by the laughable drumming, 
which is undoubtedly intentional. Keep 
this one for the nursery. 
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JOE DANIELS 
JAZZ GROUP 


So Black and Blue; 
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Easy living; 
I get a kick out of you 
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EDITORIAL 


We offer our most humble apologies 
for the continued lateness of our publica- 
tion date. It has been occasioned by 
factors quite outside our control and 
there is little we can do about it, except 
to assure you that we shall get back 
again to our first of the month deadline 
as soon as possible. 

We know there have been rumours 
that, like sc many jazz magazines of the 
past, JAZZ JOURNAL is going to fold 
its tent and creep silently into the night. 
Have no fear, friends, the Journal is 
stronger than it has ever been, and it 
will continue to provide you with the 
best jazz reading published anywhere, 
for we hope many, many years to come. 


YES, WE HAVE NO BONANOS 

Talking about rumours, what about the 
proposed visit to these shores of Sharkey 
Bonano and His Kings of Dixieland? 

First we hear that there is going to 
be a straight swop, one Bonano for one 
Sid Phillips—with cohorts of course. 
Next comes a rumour that something is 
awind with an exchange between the 
Ted Heath Orchestra and the bowler- 
hatted trumpet player from New Orleans. 
This, latter idea (if such a thing was 
ever really talked about) seemed grossly 
unfair to us. The Americans would be 
getting an overallowance of musicians 
of about three to one per capita—surely 
a most unfair state of affairs? 

And now we hear there is talk of 
Sharkey and his band coming in a 
straight deal with Ken Colyer’s Band. 
Well, if there is any truth in this last 
rumour, we certainly think it sounds a 
better plan. The bands play roughly the 
same type of music (are we being rude 
to somebody?), and we are sure that 
Colyer and his group would nobly uphold 
the prestige of the British traditionalist. 

We certainly hope something is fixed 
fairly soon, as we have a first rate photo- 
graph of the Bonano Band which keeps 
falling off our desk and is certain to 
get lost if there is any more delay. 

Anyway we believe that the whole mat- 
ter is in the best hands possible, and 
can only at this stage wish them luck in 
their endeavours. 

PIANISTS AREN’T MUSICIANS 

We always thought that if we played 

in a band, the instrument we would 
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choose would be the piano. The main 
xeason for our choice is that pianists 
don’t have to carry their instruments 
around with them—well, at least hardly 
ever. We say that because we once saw 
out East twelve Indian gentlemen carry- 
ing a grand piano on their heads. The 
temperature was about 101 in the shade, 
and they were running. We have often 
wondered, in fact it has bothered us ever 
since, if they got to the job in time, and 
if the rest of the band’s instrumen(s 
were packed inside the piano. It is sad, 
but we suppose we shall never know. 

But putting all that on one side, there 
is another reason why it seems the piano 
is the best choice for the aspiring 
musician. For paradoxically it seems that 
if you are a pianist, you are not a music- 
ian. No! You are a variety artist. 

The excellent Mary Lou Williams has 
been delighting audiences up and down 
the country for some months. In as 
much as variety means “ absence of uni- 
formity,” we suppose Mary Lou is a 
variety artist, but to our unimaginative 
way of thinking she is merely a pianist 
—and quite a superb musician into the 
bargain. 

In addition to Mary Lou it is now re- 
ported that two more pianists, sorry 
variety artists, are to visit us in the near 
future. Namely, Teddy Wilson and Joe 
Turner. 

Now if it comes to pass, that is ex- 
cellent news. Joe Turner has been playing 
his particular brand of jazz in Switzer- 
land for many months past. From all 
accounts he is playing wonderful piano. 
Teddy Wilson you will all know. His 
records show him to have a most per- 
sonal style of piano playing—a style at 
which he is the supreme master. We shall 
welcome them both, and, look forward to 
hearing them with utmost eagerness. 

By the time you read these words, it 
is also possible that you will have heard 
yet another “variety artist” who is 
destined to visit these shores. Thelma 
Carpenter, one time vocalist with such 
famous bands as Coleman Hawkins, 
Teddy Wilson and Count Basie is due 
here shortly. We haven’t heard her sing, 
but if she is half as good as her pictures 
all you will have to do is merely to sit 
back and look. We bid her welcome. 

THE EDITOR. 
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“BETTY SLOW DRAG” 


An Instructive Film Story 


But Slow Drag was no coward 
He was no scary man, 

He had his -44 in his bosom 
And his razor in his hand. 


So little Betty went to heaven 
Feeling like a saint 

Thought she was an angel 

St. Peter said “ You ain't!” 


with 


Lyrics by ERNEST BORNEMAN 


But he slipped on a banana skin 
And flopped down on his tail, 

And the policemen surrounded him 
And dragged him off to jail. 


“Oh, Mr. Devil,” said Betty, 
“Tf I must go to hell, 

Don't fry me in banana oil 
Because I do so hate the smell.” 
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Reviewed by Charles Fox 


Jazz enthusiasts always seem to be 
hoping that some day somebody will pro- 
duce the ideal jazz film. At the back of 
their minds must dangle that exciting 
question: what if Orsen Welles had only 
been allowed to make his film about Louis 
Armstrong? Yet a great deal has already 
been accomplished—Gjon Mili’s Jammin’ 
the Blues was a work of great distinction; 
so was Norman Maclaren’s Begone Dull 
Care, fitting abstract patterns to music by 
Oscar Peterson trio. But I suspect that 
when jazz fans utter their sad lament, 
what they are thinking of is a feature 


DINAH KAYE 


result is Betty Slow Drag, a film of dance 
and mime, with jazz musicians to provide 
the music. Borneman has emphasized 
that it must be regarded as an experiment 
——a first attempt at making a ballet film 
with a directly popular appeal. 

The story follows the _ traditional 
Frankie and Johnnie pattern, with 
additional scenes showing Betty strug- 
gling to rescue Slow Drag from the 
Devil’s grasp. It is set in the early 
decades of this century, and Russell 
Quay’s excellent and imaginative decor 
exploits the delicate architecture of the 
New Orleans French Quarter—the ornate 
wrought-iron screens, the exquisite 
facades. Even the policeman are Keystone 
cops down to the last baton. And Mal- 
colm Rayment’s musical score provides 
themes that are typical of the colourful, 
vital jazz of this period. 


A Chorus to the action is provided by 
Dinah Kaye, singing a set of quasi-blues 
lyrics specially written by Ernest Borne- 
man. Perhaps this commentary goes on 
too long; perhaps the writing in some of 
the verses is a little stilted; or maybe it 
is difficult for the audience simultaneous- 
ly to co-ordinate the visual narrative with 
the words of a lyric and the counterpoint 


imposition of a traditional front-line 
upon a mainly progressive rhythm sec- 
tion seems to be quite a success. But it 
is difficult to say very much about the 
music after only one hearing—particu- 
larly when there is also singing and 
visual action to be assimilated. 

Lynne Cole (“Betty”) and Edward 
Monson (“Slow Drag”) are outstanding 
among the dancers. The nature of the 
film, however, inevitably confines the 
dancing to very short sequences and 
individual virtuosity is curbed by the 
overall demands of the narrative. 

At this private viewing the film seemed 
a little too long—it lasted for half an 
hour, and could easily have been cut by 
four or five minutes. Some shots are held 
for longer than necessary—notably the 
scene in the police station— but no doubt 
these defects will have been remedied hy 
the time it is shown to the public. As it 
is, the Board of Film Censors has ordered 
the deletion of two sequences before they 
will grant the film an ‘H’ certificate. 

Certainly there is a curious mixture of 
comedy and horror side by side through- 
out Betty Slow Drag. While not at all 
uncommon in the drama or in literature, 
it is unusual in a film of this genre. And 
visually it fluctuates between the comic 


of jazz (comparable problems arise with 
Shakespearean drama in the cinema). 
But if the blues commentary gets a little 
tedious towards the end, it is not the 


lunacy of the Keystone cops and the in- 
tense expressionism of Caligari and the 
1920’s German cinema, a resemblance 
accentuated by the highly stylized back- 2 
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fault of Dinah Kaye, who performs a 
difficult task as well as any British singer 
could hope to do. 


Dill Jones directed the musicians as 
well as playing piano. The band contains 
an interesting assortment of stylists— 
Humphrey Lyttelton, Bobby Mickle- 


burgh, Gerry Salisbury, Len Doughty, 
Bruce Turner, Wally Fawkes, Jack Fal- 


grounds. 

It will be interesting to see the result 
of further collaboration between Borne- 
man and his producers, Desmond Kayton 
and William Walsh, and all the other 
technicians and artists who have con- 
tributed to this intriguing film. For we 
have been promised more jazz films from 
his unit, and the prospect is a pleasant 


one for our eyes and ears. 


lon, Eric Silk and Allan Ganley—yet the 
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film dealing intelligently with the lives of 
jazz musicians. And to expect that you 
must be a considerable optimist. 

New Orleans contained about as much 
good jazz as Hollywood has ever allowed 
to leak on to a sound track, but it was 
linked with a plot of juvenile absurdity. 
Syncopation suffered from similar faults. 
There were others—Birth of the Blues, 
Second Chorus, Blues in the Night, The 
Crimson Canary, of which the last-named 
was probably the most interesting from a 
cinematic point of view. And, of course, 
there have been ‘ musicals’ like Stormy 
Weather or Vincente Minnelli’s delightful 
Cabin in the Sky, 

Ernest Borneman, with a reputation in 
the world of films as well as that of jazz, 
has combined his two vocations and the 
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BUDDY MOSS 


by Derrick Stewart - Baxter 


I would like to quote a brief extract 
from a reader's letter as it is typical of a 
number I have received lately. Further- 
more, it will serve as an introduction 
to a new series of brief pen sketches 
which I intend to feature in these 
columns during the next few months. “I 
wonder if it would be possible for you 
to include in each issue ” (runs the letter) 
“a brief survey of some of the best blues 
singers, both known and unknown. I am 
sure this would be a great help to the 
average reader. So many record shops 
carry large stocks of Race items (to say 
nothing of the various trade lists we all 
receive) that it is practically impossible 
to pick out the “ wheat from the chaff.” 
Anything you may be able to write on 
the subject of blues singers, ancient and 
modern, would I am certain, act as a 
guide to many of us.” 

Now this seems to be a very good 
idea and one I hove to develon in the 
months to come. Naturally, it would be 
impossible to cover each and every 
singer that has recorded. the list would 
run in to thousands. 1 can only write 
from my own adequate notes, and use 
my own collection of singers as a frame- 
work. In time, perhaps, with the help 
of readers I may be able to make the 
listing fairly comprehensive. Each month 
then, there will be a note on a blues 
artist under the heading of “ Watch for 
These.” 


“WATCH FOR THESE” (No. 1) 


It is one of the minor tragedies of our 
music that so manv ereat singers remain 
in obscurity (the blues songs. although 
gaining in popularity, thanks to the great 
work of such men as Alan Lomax and 
our own Bob Gretton, are still of minor- 
ity appeal). For every artist who becomes 
famous there must be a hundred who 
never receive the recognition that is their 
due. Such a man is Buddy Moss, who 
recorded a considerable number of blues 
for Okeh, and the Melotone, and Perfect 
labels. 

Moss is known to only a few collec- 
tors, and vet I have come across his 
records in the most unlikely places; old 
junk shons, dusty sale rooms, and once 
during the war when on inspection of 
property requisitioned by the army, in 
a little bungalow near the Sussex coast 
which had been occunied bv the Cana- 
dians. I have often wondered what jazz 
loving soldier left his treasure behind. 

Buddy Moss belongs to the grand tra- 


dition of folk singers. I would guess he 
learned his blues in the Deep South be- 
fore making the long trip to one of the 
Northern cities such as Chicago. His 
style, although a little less robust, is not 
unlike Blind Blake (with a trace of Big 
Bill Broonzy). He is direct and powerful 
and his material covers a wide field which 
is full of significance to the collector. In 
addition to his fine singing, he plays a 
superb guitar, in which the Blake influ- 
ence is most noticable. On this instru- 
ment alone, he deserves recognition. 
Blackstone's “Index To Jazz” mentions 
only a few titles—there are many more. 
At this point I would like to print a 
listing of the sides he made on Perfect. 
many of which were later jissued on 
Okeh. Thanks are due to Bert Whyatt 
for his great assistance, for he was able 
to supply me with missing data where 
my own files were incomplete. 


A LISTING OF BUDDY MOSS RECORDS 
ON PERFECT (acc. by own guitar) 
Cold Country Blues (12926). Backing by 
another artist. 

When I’m Dead and Gone (12938). 
Prowling Woman. 

TB’s Killing Me (12937). 

Hard Time Blues (12944). 

Bye Bye Mama (12907). 

:» Jealous Hearted Man (12947). 

0259 B. & No. 2 (14064). 

Best Gal (14052). 


0229 
0231 
0237 


0249 


0266 Broke Down Engine (14053). 
Bachelor’s Blues (14052). 
0271 Can't Use You No More (14032). Me 
$1264 (with partner). 
:, Midnight Rambler (14005) (with partner). 
0275 Marcied Man’s Blues (14017) (with partner) 
Somebody Keeps Calling Me (14030) (With 
partner). 
0286 Restless Night Blues (14016) (with partner). 
.. Travellin’ Blues (14033) (with partner). 
0288 Hard Road Blues (12946) Ok 04393. 
me Daddy Don't Care (12908) Ok 04393. 
0296 Insane Blues (15547). 
When The Hearse Rolls From My Door 
(15530). 
0302 Oh Lordy Mama (15550) Ok 04380. 
.. Misery Man Blues (15568) Ok 05589. 
0307 Stinging Bull Nettle (15549). 
.. Love Me Baby, Love Me (15592). 
0310 Some Lonesome Day (15552). 
.. Evil Hearted Woman (15570). 
0235 Jinx Man Blues (15569) Ok 05626. 
.. Dough Rolling Papa (15551). 
0333 Shake It All Night Long (15595) Me 


13443. 
Someday Baby (15588) Ok 05589. 


So much then for the Perfect listing. 
I have also on my files some items which 
are supposed to be by Moss but I lack 
definite vroof. Perhaps some reader can 
help. Here are the titles: Ok 06473 Jovy 
Rag/Unfinished Business, Ok 03432 
Prowlin’ Gambler Blues/Red River Blues, 
Me 13443 Shake It All Night Lone (back- 
ing unknown), Me 51159 You Got To 
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Give Me Some Of It (backing eaknown), 
Me 51264 Can't Use You No More (Pe 
0271)/Your Hard Head Will Bring You 
Sorrow Some Day, Me 60263 Mistreated 


Boy/Worrysome Woman, Me _ 61156 
Gravey Carver/Tricks Ain't Walking No 
More. Me _ 61158 Going To Your 
Funeral In A Ford V8 (backing un- 
known), Me 70170 My Baby Won't Pay 
Me No Mind/Stop Hanging Around, Me 
350927 Sleepless Night (backing un- 
known), Me 351015 New Loving Blues 
(backing unknown). 

As I have said, Moss is amongst the 
very best of singers, and I have yet to 
hear a poor record. One of the best is 
“Jinx Man Blues/Dough Rolling Papa” 
on Pe 0325. * Jinx Man,” as it’s title im- 
plies is a bad luck blues song which 
Buddy sings with great feeling. 

“I'm just a mistreated man ’an the 

jinxes don’t fool me, 

I'm just a mistreated man ‘an the 
jinxes don’t fool me, 

Since my baby left me, seems like 
the whole world is down on me. 

Hey Mama, when you comin’ home? 

Said, Hey Mama, when you comin’ 
home? 

I'm just a mistreated man, ain’t done 
nothin’ wrong. 


TRUTH WILL OUT (3) 
by D.C. 


Contrary to popular practice, the 
names of Isham Jones, Otto Hard- 
wicke and Kai Winding are pro- 
nounced I-sham, O-to, and Ky Vin- 
ding. 

Yours truly has been called a few 
things in his time also but is pleased 
to relate that most peovle pronounce 
the Swing Shop Seven Star Super 
Service as supreme. Funny way to 
pronounce it but there you are. 

If you don’t know what the heck the 
S.S.S.S.S.S. is, watch out for this, or 
some similar, space next month. If 
you feel you can't wait, just drop us 
a line straight away but, to make it 
harder for you, our address (as if 
you didn’t know it) was given last 

month. 
(J.R.R.A. member, cf course !) 
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When I see what my baby quit me 
for, it seems so strange to me 

What my baby quit me for, and it 
seems so strange to me, 


But maybe some day my baby will 
come back to me. 


Simple blues lyrics the like of which 
have been sung many times in the past, 
and no doubt will be sung many times 
in the years to come, but Moss contrives 
to make them seem fresh, and strange 
as it may seem, rather sad. What is the 
ever-lasting attraction of the blues? Who 
can say? You either love them or loath 
them—there is no middle course. 


The backing “ Dough Rolling Papa ” 
is a blues about sex, full of naive sym- 
bolism, so typical of this type of song. 
I fear the lyrics are not quite suitable 
for this column. When Buddy sings them 
they sound all right, but in the cold 
light of day and read without hearing 
Moss himself, they would sound cheap, 
and rather smutty. The reader must not 
think for a moment that this is one of 
those deliberately “* blue” songs put out 
for the semi-commercial market, far from 
it. Perfect 0325 is certainly a record 
worth having in any collection. 


SWEET 
GEORGIA BROWN 


To finish this month’s ramble here 
are some odd discographical notes which 
I have been meaning to print for some 
considerable time. Quite recently I 
obtained some dubs from fhe Decca 
Race List, among them were four sides 
by Sweet Georgia Brown, a lady who 
sings in a most righteous manner. Titles 
are “Those Low Down Men Blues ”/ 
Rock Me In The Groove” on Decca 
7871 and “ Black Cat Blues/Low Down 
Lonely Blues” on Decca 7880. It is re- 
gretted that no master numbers are avail- 
able. Miss Brown is accomnanied by a 
piano, guitar and a verv under-recorded 
bass. The viano without much doubt, is 
Sam Price, who must have lived in the 
Decca studios for a number of years! 
The piano fill-ins on ““ Low Down Men” 
are typical of Price. The guitarist, who 
takes a fine solo on “Black Cat” is a 
mixture of Lonnie Johnson and Teddy 
Bunn (if two such opposite players could 
have anything in common). This music- 
ian is also very fine on “ Rock Me In 
The Groove,” no solo, but solid work 
behind Miss Brown shows him to be a 
first class guitarist. Oddly enough no 
guitar can be heard on “Low Down 
Lonely Blues” and I very much doubt 
if he is present. 


Georgia Brown is really worth a spin. 
Her voice is not the rich contralto of 
Ma Rainey or Bessie, for I suppose if 
One cares to use legitimate terms, she 
could be called a soprano. Whatever 
one calls her, she rates very high on my 
list of good unknowns. She has a fine 
steely quality in her voice which I per- 
sonally find most attractive. 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
Compiled by Stanley Dance 


COUNT 
ong of the Islands & Royal — 
oyal Garden Blues 
BUCKNER, MILT 
Boo It & Trapped—Scotter 306. 
BRYANT, BEULAH 
He’s Got Plenty on the Ball & I'm Just Like 
the Bear—M.G.M. 11509, 
CECIL 
at’s Wrong With Me & St —- 
Federal 12130. 
BUCK 
ant a Little Girl 
e Girl & Blue Moon-=Okeh 
“COE, JIMMY 
=e Joint & Baby, I’m Back—States 


COBB, ARNETT 
Apple Wine & The Traveler—Mer 70171. 
DONALDSON, LOU 
If I Love Again & Down Home—Blue Note 


1610. 

DUPREE, JACK 
The Blues Got Me Rockin’ & Tongue-Tied 
Blues—King 4633. 

GETZ, STAN a 
Have You Met Miss Jones & Erudition—- 
Mercury 89059. 

GRAY, WARDELL 
April Sk’es & Jackie; & Bright Boy & Sweet 
and Lovely; & Lover Man & Farmer’s Market 
(LP)—Prestige 147, 

HAMPTON, DUKE 
— Be Good To Me & The Push—King 


5. 

HAMPTON, LIONEL 

I Wish I Knew & Red Top—Decca 28711. 
HERMAN, WOODY 

No True Love & Blue Lou—Mars 700. 
HODGES, JOHNNY 

Wham & Come Sunday—Mercury 89058. 

There is no Greater Lov & It Must be True 


—Mercury 89046. 

JACQUET, ILLINOIS 

Fat Man Boogie & Where Are You?— 
Mercury 89060. 

Destination Moon & For Truly?—Aladdin 


180. 

JOHNSON, BUDDY 
Jit, Jit & That’s How I Feel About You— 
Mercury 70173. 

KING, AL (Tenor Sax) f 
Flyin’ With the King & The King is Blue— 
M.G.M. 11508. 

KNIGHT, MARIE 
On My Appointed Time & I Jut Keep From 
Crying Sometimes—Dececa 48298. 

LANE, MORRIS 
My Buddy and La Cucaracha—Scooter 305. 

LAURIE, ANNIE 
I Ain’t Got It Bad No More & It’s Been a 
Long- Time—Okeh 6973. 

LOVE, PRESTON 
You Got Me Drinking & Stay By My Side— 
Federal 12132. 


LUNCEFORD, JIMMIE 
When _ the Swallows Come Back to Capistrano, 
1 & 2—Class 504. 
MANNE, SHELLY 
You and the Night and the Music & Gazette— 
Contemporary 353. 
MONK, THELONIOUS 
Little Rootie Tootie & Sweet and Lovely; & 
Bye-Ya & Monk’s Dream; & Trinkle Tinkle 
& These Foolish Things; & Bemesha Swing 
& Reflections (LP)}—Prestige 142. 
“MOORE, KENZIE 
I'm Beggin’ You Baby & My Baby’s Gone 
Again—Speciality 462. 
PARIS, WILBUR DE 
Tres Moutarde & The Pearls; & Hindustan & 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor; & The Martinique 
& When the Saints Go Marching In (LP)— 
Atlantic 141. 
PARKER, CHARLIE 
In the Still of the Night & Old Folks— 
Mercury 11100. 
PETERSON, OSCAR 
I Can't Give You Anything But Love & 
Spring is Here—Mercury 89062. 
QUINICHETTE, PAUL 
Rose of Birdland & Galoshes and Rubbers— 
Mercury 70138. 
STITT. SONNY 
’S Wonderful & Splinter; & Jeepers Creepers 
& Confessin’; & Down With it & Sonny 
Sounds; & For the Fat Man & Stitt’s It (LP) 
—Prestige 148. 
TATUM, ART 
Stomping at the Savoy & Last Goodbye Blues; 
& Wee Babv Blues & Battery Bounce; & 
SINGLETON, ZUTTY—Royal Garden Blues & 
Anything For You: & Bugle Call Rag & Clari- 
net Marmalade (LP)}—Brunswick 58038. 
WALKER, T-BONE 
Party Girl & Here in _ Dark—Imperial 5239 
SHINGTON, DINA 
bin Baby & Never, Never—Mercury 70175. 


WAYNE, CHUCK 
Butterfingers & Mary Ann—Progressive 108. 


WEBSTER, BEN 
Cottontail & Danny Boy—Mercury 89063. 


(Inclusion above very obviously implies 
no recommendation. Advance informa- 
tion from those companies not already 
sending it would be much appreciated. 
Help from blues specialists in the U.S. 
would also be welcomed. The enormous 
expansion of the r. and b. field _makes 
selection a very hit-or-miss affair, and 
this department would like to bring to 
your attention the work of new talent as 
well as of your old favourites.) 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


@ “ Jazz for dancing ” 
Every Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday at 100 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. 

@ “ Jazz for listening ” 
Regular concerts in London 
and the Provinces. 

“Club Bulletin ” 
Sent to members every month 
with all news and views of 
Humphrey Lyttelton, the Band, 
the Show and the Club. 


Particulars from 84 Newman St., W.1. 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


Internationally famous jazz 
rendezvous 


Now open 7.30 p.m. every 
Saturday and Sunday 
at our new premises in the 
heart of London 


WILCOX STUDIOS, 


Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W.1 
(rear of Cumberland Hotel) 


Providing all that is best in jazz 
Club membership details from:— 
4 Earlham aes Cambridge Circus, 


Temple Bar 1762-3-4 
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LU WATTERS 


— THE REVIVAL’S BRIGHTEST 


STAR 


by Neville Hunter 


ITH ever increasing speed the New 
Orleans Revival seems to be losing 
what little favour it had with those who 
like to think that they are the (sole) in- 
tellectuals in the sphere of jazz. Lyttle- 
ton calls the Revival an “ unhygienic 
fug~” mainly, it appears, because of the 
writings of Rudi Blesh and Rex Harris. 
He seems to ignore in his recent diatribe 
in Jazz Journal that it is after all, a re- 
vival that must finally be judged on the 
music that it has produced. 

For that reason, now seems to be the 
time to examine the work of Watters, the 
man who really inspired the Revival, and 
ask “Was it worth it?” Lyttleton has 
already indirectly attacked Watters on 
the B.B.C. by criticising “ Yerba Buena 
music”. He says that the Yerba Buenas 
play what the critics tell them without 
ever reaching a style of their own, and 
to prove his point he played a record 
which although it was by Watters, was 
not by his Yerba Buena Band. 

We are told that Watters modelled his 
band on that of Oliver, and there doesn’t 


seem much reason to doubt it, but to 
suggest that he slavishly copied Oliver 
is quite ridiculous. Watters invariable 
uses a tuba, Oliver often had a string 
bass, Watters frequently used two banjos 
but as far as I know Oliver never did. 

When it comes to comparing the play- 
ing of the two bands the difference is 
quite pronounced. Certain of Oliver’s 
characteristics are preserved but in the 
main Watters’ band always possess an 
atmosphere of their own, a lift that is 
just as powerful but easily distinguishable 
from that of the Creole Band. 

Watters’ own trumpet playing does 
bear a resemblance to Oliver's but there 
again it is no slavish copy, because 
whereas the King was infatuated with 
muted effects of various kinds, his San 
Francisco counterpart obviously prefers 
the open horn. A great injustice has been 
done to Watters in the first place in 
calling him a revivalist. He didn’t revive 
jazz, he recreated it. Lyttleton is quite 
right in saying that Watters doesn’t play 
New Orleans jazz, he plays his own inter- 


THE YERBA BUENA BAND 


pretation of it, West Coast jazz, but its 
still jazz in the very best sense of the 
word. 

“ Big Bear Stomp” and the recently 
issued “ Doin’ the Hambone” demon- 
strate quite clearly that Watters has a 
mind of his own, a style of his own, and 
above all something that Lyttleton and 
his idol, Armstrong, completely lack— 
impeccable taste. 

What is Lyttleton’s final criticism of 
Yerba Buena music? “Its self conscious,” 
he says. But in answer to that statement 
I think that anyone who has ever heard 
the Paseo Band, plus singing compére, 
will agree with me when I say that 
Lyttleton shouldn't be calling other 
fleople self conscious any more than 
those weird people in glass houses should 
be throwing stones. 

Was it worth it? Anyone who has heard 
the records of Watters or Murphy, will 
I think join me in saying: “ Yes, it was.” 


82 High St., St. J 


ohns Wood, London, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRImrose 6725 


THE 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store 


Call and see our extensive stock of 
British and American Long Playing 
Records 


* 


Come and browse through our famous 

“bargain basement,” or send 3d. in 

stamps for our latest 12 page catalogue. 

No. 21 now ready—hundreds of records 
listed at bargain prices. 


* 


(Visit the London Jazz Club Record 
Centre at the Wilcox Studios, Bryanstone 
St., W.1. Saturdays and Sundays only.) 
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A DISCOGRAPHY 
OF BILL HARRIS 


by Robert J. Neu 


ILLARD (BILL) PALMER HARRIS was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania on October 28, 1916. He started 

seriously on the trombone in the year 1938 at the age of 22. His first big job was with Gene Krupa. He next 
joined the Ray McKinley Orchestra playing first trombone parts. He didn’t fit the band because he was a poor reader, 
so he went back home and studied. He next joined the Buddy Williams Orchestra in November, 1942, and went to 
Dayton, Ohio, with the band. Bob Chester passed through town one day and hearing him hired him on the spot. 
He was with Bob Chester for eight months. During one of the radio broadcasts that Bob Chester had from the Meadow- 
brook Ballroom Benny Goodman heard him and hired him to take over Miff Moles’ place with his orchestra. Bill stayed 
with Benny for nine months during which Benny made a movie called ‘Sweet and Lowdown.” After making the 
picture Benny broke up his band on the West Coast. Bill stayed there and worked with the orchestras of Charlie 
Barnet and Freddy Slack. 


In June, 1944, Benny Goodman lined up a date for Bill to take a small unit into the Café Society Uptown in New 
York. It was with this group that Bill made his first recordings on the Commodore label. 


It was in August, 1944, that Bill joined the Woody Herman Orchestra at the Eastwood Gardens in Detroit to start 
his rise to fame. His first solo waxed commercially with the Herman group was on a recording called “Saturday Night” 
released on Decca. Shortly afterwards Woody Herman joined Columbia and started to wax his now famous recordings. 


Bill stayed throughout the greatest period of the Woody Herman Orchestra till it broke up in December, 1946.: 


From then on Bill played with various small groups and also made tours with Norman Granz’s “Jazz At The Phil- 
harmonic” group. He rejoined Woody Herman in October, 1948, and stayed till August, 1950. Bill then rejoined the “ Jazz 


At The Philharmonic” group for tours throughout the United States. 


Phillips and played at various night clubs in the country. 
In 1952 he settled in New York and is now appearing on various radio and television stations. 


Between tours he formed a small unit with Flip 


LAB y PaAs Parlophone (Austrian) fl Flute 
a ABBREVIATIONS PaAu Parlophone (Australian) °o Oboe 
AFRS Armed Forces Radio Service PaE Parlophone (English) Vv Violins 
Br Brunswick Pal Parlophone (Italian) r Piano 
BSt Blue Star (France) Paln Parlophone (India) zg Guitar 
Cap Capitol PaSw Parlophone (Swiss? b Bass 
Capitol Canadian) RegSp Regal 
Cap) Capitol (English) Sig ignature /bes 
CapJ Capitol (Japanese) VD _ V-Disc ve Vocal 
CapT Telefunken Capitol (German) VDN V-Disc (Navy) : 
CapSd Capitol (Swedish) Vi ba (Discography on page 20) 
Cel Celson — Vox ‘Ox 
Clet le 
S Commodore 
Columbia LP ABBREVIATIONS 
CoAs Columbia (Austrian) 4 Columbia 
CoAu Columbia — 9 Brunswick and — The 
: Columbia (Canadian 27 ictor 
Coch Columbia Chile) Capito DISCOPHILE 
Columbia (Englis 
oF Columbia (French) a Brunswick The Magazine for Record Information 
CoGk CL The Discophile is the only active 
olumbia ser 1 CRY ora “ge 
Columbia (India H Capitol 1 e s 
Col Columbia Gapanese) LPT Victor Whatever your tastes you are 
CoSd Columbia (Swedisl MG —— catered for in The Discophile, the 
CoS Columbia (Swiss) ML Columbia 
Columbia (Turkey) Lc Capitol (English) magazine which gives facts —not 
Decca D MGME (English) criticism. 
DeC Decca Co Recent listings published have included 
Dial ire © lish) Muddy Waters, John Lee Hooker, Brownie 
EsaE INSTRUMENT ABBREVIATIONS McGhee, Phil Napoleon, Lovie Austin, the 
er 
His Master's Voice. tp the regular features including details of latest 
HMVE His Master's Voice p pinned = English Horn traditional and modernist issues from all 
Mer fh French Hora Edit a> Coller and Bert Whyatt 
GM as Alto Sax y De ( ) 
= MGM (English) ts Tenor Sax nnual subscription (six issues ° 
Nat National bar. s Available from : 
di German ass Sax 
OdGr | Clarinet 116 London Road, Barking, Essex. 
nf Odeon (Turkey) be Bass Clarinet 
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Sid Weiss b: Specs Powell d. 


JOE BUSHKIN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Ernie Figuero tp: Bill Harris tb; Jack Sims ts: Joe Bushkin p: 
s New York, N.Y. May 24, 1944. 


Pickin’ At The Pic (A4779-1) CMS 565, 7542 
Fade Out (A4780-1) CMS 594, 7543 
Oh, Lady Be Good (A4781-2) CMS 594, 7543 

CMS 565, 7542 


Georgia (On My Mind) 
(A4782-1) 


BENNY MORTON’S TROMBONE CHOIR 
Benny Morton, Bill Harris, Vic Dickenson, Claude Jones tb; 
Johnny Guarnieri p; Al Hall b ; Sid Catlett d. 


Where Or When (HL37) 

Liza (HL 38-1) 

Once In A While (HL 39) 
Sliphorn Outing (HL 40) 


New York, N.Y. MAY 30, 1944. 


Key 1315, MG 25071 
Key 1309, MG 25071 
Key 1309, MG 25071 
Key 1315 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Including Pete Candoli tp ; Bill Harris tb ; Flip Phillips ts ; Woody 
Herman cl, voc ; Billy Bauer g; Chubby Jackson b ; Dave Tough 


d:; Frances Wayne voc. 

There Are No Wings On A 
Fox-hole 

Apple Honey 


Time Waits For No One 
Happiness Is Just A Thing 


Called Joe 
Red Top 


August, 1944 
(VP-906-XP-33752-1C) VWH 

VD 305 
(VP-907-XP-33753-ID) 

VD 369 
(VP-908-XP-33754-1C) VFW 
VD 357 September 5, 1944. 
(VP-913-D4-TC-420-A2) VF W 

VD 323 
(VP-914-D4-TC-421-1A) 


Dave Tough d; Chubby Jackson b. 
Los Angeles, Calif. January 10, 1945. 
Key 616, Mer 1071, MG 25076 
Key 616, Mer 1071, MG 25076 


Baier g* : Flip Phillips ts 


Northwest Passage* (HL 76) 
Cryin’ Sands (HL 77) 


VANDERBILT STARS 
Flip Phillips ts ; Woody Herman as; Bill Harris tb. Rest of per- 
sonnel unknown. 

Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, N.Y. January 24, 1945. 
Billie Bauers Tune (Pam) VD 825 

(VP-1639-D5-TC 1468-1) 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS V-DiSC ALL STARS 

Bill Harris tb; Woody Herman voc; Flip Phillips, Ben Webster 

ts; Marjorie Hyams vb: Ralph Burns p; Billy Bauer g ; Chubby 

Jackson b; Johnny Blowers d. January 26, 1945. 

Somebody Loves Me vWH (VP-1140-D5-TC-68-1B) 
VD 411, VDN 191 


WOODY HERMAN STARS 
Personnel as last except without Herman and Hyams 

January 26, 1945. 
John Hardy’s Wife (JB-383-D7-TC-7349-1) 
VD 752 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Same personnel as on December 12, 1944, excevt Sonny Berman 

tp replaces Hefti; and Marjorie Hyams vb added. 

New York, N.Y. February 19, 1945. 
Co 36785, PaAs R110, PaE 
R2987, Pal 71054, PaSw 7092, 
OdGr 0-28258, VD 438, 


Laura (co 34288) vWH 


VD 382, VDN 162, AFRS P560 


FLIP PHILLIPS FLIPTET 

Flip Phillips ts; Neal Hefti tp; Bill Harris tb; Aaron Sachs cl ; 

Ralph Burns p: Billy Bauer g; Chubby Jackson b; Dave Tough 

d:; Marjorie Hvams* vb. New York, N.Y. October 2, 1944, 

Skyscraper (S 1) Sig 28106 

Pappiloma * (S 2) Sig 28106 

A Melody From The Sky* (S 5) — Sig 28119, Br 80175, 9-80175 

1-2-3-4 Jump Sig Unissued 

WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Personnel probably same as that of December 12, 1944. 
Palladium Hollywood, Calif., October 24, 1944. 

SSR 11-10-1 Who Dat Up AFRS “One Night Stand” 
Dere? vWH Program No. 412 


Happiness Is A 
Thing Called Joe 
vFW 
I'll Get By vWH 
1-2-3-4 Jump 
(Margie Hymes Vibe Solo) 
SSR 11-10-2 PH Remember 
April vWH 
Come Out, Come 
Wherever You 


Apple Honey 
October 26, 1944. 
SSR 11-16-1 Who Dat Up 
Dere? VWH  AFRS “One Night Stand” 
Program No. 418 
Time Waits For 
No One vFW 
Vil Get By VWH 
I've Got You 
Under My Skin 
SSR 11-16-2 Remember 
April VWH 
Up, Up, Up vFW 
Red Top 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS GRCHESTRA 

Ray Wetzel, Pete Candoli, Charlie Frankhauser, Neal Hefti, Carl 
Warwick tp; Bill Harris, Ralph Pfiffner, Ed Kiefer tb : Woody 
Herman cl, voc; Sam Marowitz, John La Porta as: Flip Phil- 
lips, Pete Mondello ts; Skippy De Sair bar. s; Ralph Burns P; 
Billy Bauer g; Chubby Jackson b: Dave Tough d; Frances 
Wayne voc. Hollywood, Calif. December 12, 1944. 
As Long As I Live (1.3690) De Unissued 


Saturday Night (13691) vFW De 18641, DeC 102210 

Please Don’t Say No (3695) Cor 60001 

I Ain’t Got Nothin’ But The VWH Cor 60066, 9-60066, CRL 
Blues (L3969) 56010 


CHUBBY JACKSON’S SEXTET AND SEPTET 
Howard McGhee tp; Bill Harris tb: Ralph Burns p: Billy 
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Apple Honey (co 34289) 


I Wonder (co 34290) vWH 


VDN 218 

Co 36803, 4-39411, CL 6049. 
CoC 754, 6437, CoCh 291642, 
PaAu A7561, PaE R2996, 
Paln DPE 128, PaSw_ 11094, 
OdGr 0-28207, Odt 275159 

Co 36785, VD 438, VDN 218 


New York, N.Y. February 26, 1945. 


Out Of This World (co 34355) 
vFW 
June Comes Around Every 
Year (co 34356 vWH 
Caldonia (co 34357) vWH 


Happiness Is A Thing Called 
Joe (co 34358) vVFW 


Goosey Gander (co 34369) 


I Don’t Care If I Never 
Dream Again (co 34379) 
Northwest Passage (co 34371) 


A Kiss Goodnight (co 34372) 
vWH 

I've Got The World On A 

String (co 34373) VWH 


BILL HARRIS SEPTET 


Co 36803, VD 493 


Co 36835 

Co 36789, 4-39409, CL 6049, 
CoC 746, PaAs R111, PaAu 
A7561, PaE R2990, Pal 71053, 
Paln DPE 124, PaSw 11089, 
OdGr 0-28102, OdT 275169, 
VD 458, VDN 238 


Co 36789, 4-39140, CL 6049, 
CoC 746, PaAs R110, PaE 
R2987, Pal 71053, PaSw 7092, 
OdGr 0-28258 


New York, N.Y. March 1, 1945. 


Co 36815, 4-39412, CL 6049, 
CoC 754, PaAs R111, PaAu 
A7556, PaE R2990, Pal 71054, 
PaIn DPE 124, PaSw 11089, 
OdGr 0-28102, OdT 275169, 
VD 493 


Co Unissued 

Co 36835, 4-39412, CL 6049, 
PaAu A7556, PaE R2996, PalIn 
DPE 128, PaSw 11094, 

OdGr 0-28207, OdT 275159, 
VD 504, VDN 264. 


Co 36815, VD 504, VDN 264 


Co 36897, CoC 775, PaE 
R3017, Paln DPE 143, PaSw 
11178, VD 519 


Pete Candoli tp : Bill Harris tb ; Flip Phillips ts; Raloh Burns p ; 
Billy Bauer g; Chubby Jackson b: Alvin Burroughs d. 


Cross Country (D5-CB-321) 
Characteristically B.H. 
(D5-CB-322) 
Mean To Me (D5-CB-323) 
She’s Funny That Way 
(D5-CB-324) 


Chicago, Ill. April 5, 1945. 
Key 618, Mer 1072, MG 25076 


Key 626, Mer 1073, MG 25076 
Key 618, Mer 1072, MG 25076 


Key 626, Mer 1073, MG 25076 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Conti Candoli, Ray Linn, Neal Hefti tp replaces Wetzel, Frank- 
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hauser, Warwick ; Tony Aless p renlaces Burns. 


Love Me (co 35100) vFW 
No Time (co 35101) vWH 
The Good Earth (co 35104) 


New York, N.Y., August 8, 1945 


Co 36897, CoC 775 

Co 38304 

Co 36985, CoC 814, 

CoE DB3211, CoF BF116, 
CoGr DW5194, CoSd DS 1685, 
CoSw DZ481, RegSp C10129, 
VD 611* 


*Note: On V-Disc 611 it is listed as ‘Helen of Troy.” 


I’m Not Having Any (co 35102) 
I Can’t Believe My Eyes 
(co 35103) 


New York, N.Y., August 10,1945 


Co Unissued 
Co Unissued 


New York, N.Y., August 20, 1945 


Put That Ring On My Finger 
(co 35105) vWH 
Bijou (co 35106) 


Co 36861 

Co 36861, 4-39410, CL 6049, 
CoC 6437, CoE DB2393, 
CoGk DG849, CoJ M190, 
CoSd DS1726 


CHUBBY JACKSON’S MAD MOB 
Neal Hefti, Sonny Berman tp; Bill Harris tb; Flip Phillips ts ; 
Tony Aless p; Chubby Jackson b; Dave Tough d. 

New York, N.Y., September 1, 1945 


(JDB-92-B-45465-H-1) VD 665 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Irving Lewis tp replaces Conti Candoli; Red Nervo vb replaces 
Hyams, Buddy Rich d replaces Tough 

_.. New York, N.Y., September 5, 1945 


Meshugah 


Gee But It’s Good To 
Hold You (co 35167) vVFW 
Your Father’s Mustache 
(co 35168) 


Co 36870, CoC 763 


Co 36870, 4-39409, CL 6049, 
CoAs SV54, CoC 763, 

Coh 291642, CoE DB2393, 
CoGk DG849, CoSd DS1726 


Shorty Rogers to replaces Linn: Mickey Folus as revlaces Mon- 
dello ; Don Lamond d renlaces Rich. 
New York, N.Y., November 26, 1945 


Wild Root (co 35183) 


Everybody Knew But Me 
(co 35458) vWH 
Blowin’ Up A Storm (co 35459) 


Co 36949, 4-39411, CL 6049, 
CoC791, PaAu A7596, PaE 
R3006, Paln DPE135, PaSw 
11105, OdGr 0-28178, OdSo 
184822 

Co 36909, CoC 780 

Co 37059, CoC 8007, PaAu 
A7596, PaE R3023, Pal 71108, 
OdGr 0-28149 


New York, N.Y., December 10, 1945 


Atlantic, G.A. (co 35500) VWH 


Co 36949, CoC 791, PaE 
R3006, Paln DPE135, PaSw 


Look Out (D6-VC-5026) 


Vi 40-400, 27-0116, LPT 21, 

HMVAu EB323, HMVE C3554 
Williams, Stewart, Bradley out; Red Nervo vb added: B. de 
Franco switched from clarinet to sax; Duke Ellington (conducting) 
Metronome All Out (D6-VC-5027) 
Vi 40-4000, 27-0116, LPT 21, 

HMVAu EB323, HMVE C3554 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Sonny Berman, Conrad Gozzo, Shorty Rogers, Pete Condoli, 
Irving Markowitz tp; Bill Harris, Ralph Pfiffmer, Ed. Kiefer tb ; 
Woody Herman cl, vo; Mickey Folus, Flip Phillips ts; Sam 
Marowitz, John La Porta as; Sam Rubinwitch bar. s; Tony 
Aless p; Billy Baureg; Chubby Jackson b; Don Lamond d; 
Red Nervo vb. 


New York, N.Y., January 16, 1946 


Mean To Me/Caldonia vWH (JDB-26-D6-TC-5071-1A) 


VD 617 
Blowing Up A Storm (JDB-66-B-45213) 
VD 648 
Jackson Fiddles While Ralph Burns (JDB-A-45217-D33-L-4) 
VD 648 


WITH DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA ADDED 

Shelton Hempmill, Francis Williams, Taft Jordon, Harold Baker. 
William ‘* Cat” Anderson, Ray Nance tp; Claude Jones, Lawrence 
Brown, Wilbur De Paris tb; Russell Procove, Johnny Hodges, 
Jimmy Hamilton, Al Sears, Harry Carney s; Duke Ellington p; 
Fred Guy g; Oscar Pettiford b ; Sonny Greer d. 


C Jam Blues (JDB-67-A-45217-D33-L-4) 
VD 648 
The above recordings were made at the Esquire All American Jazz 
Concert. 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Same personnel as on January 16, 1946 


sea lila New York N.Y., February 6, 1946 
o Don't 


(co 35740) VWWH Co 37094, CoC 8016 
You Haven’t Changed At All 
(co 35741) 
Add the Blue Flames on vocal. 
New York, N.Y., February 7, 1946 
You’ve Gog Me Crying Again Co 36968, CoC 806, PaE 
(co 35182) VWWH & BF  R3023, Pal 71108, OdGr 


0-28149 
A Jug Of Wine (co 35822) Co Unissued 
Panacea (co 35824) VWH Co 36968, CoAs SV70, 
CoC 806, CoE DB 2311, 
CoF BF1i6, CoSd DS1685. 


CoSw DZ481, RegSp C10129 


Co Unissued 


Heaven Knows 
(co 35825) VWWH & BF Co 37094, CoC 8016 
Carnegie Hall, New York, N.Y., March 25, 1946 


11105, OdGr 0-28178, OdSp 
184822. 
Let It Snow (co 35501) VWH Co 36909, Coc 780 
CHUBBY JACKSON AND HIS KNIGHTS 
Flip Phillips ts ; Bill Harris tb ; Lenny Tristano p ; Billy Bauer g: 
Denzil Best d; Chubby Jackson b. 


New York, N.Y., 1945 

A Knight In The Village Cen 1505 

Part 1 (CJ 188A) 
A Knight In The Village Cen 1505 

Part 2 (CJ 188B) 
A Knight In The Village Cen 1506 

Part 3 (CJ 188C) 
A Knight In The Village Cen 1506 


Part 4 (CJ 188D) 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Same personnel as on Decembe 


Welcome To My Dream 

(co 35580) vVFW 
It’s Anybody’s Spring 

(co 35581) vWH 


r 10, 1945. 
New York, N.Y., January 3, 1946 


Co 36936, CoC 793 
Co 36936, CoC 793 


METRONOME ALL STAR BAND 

Jarry Edison, Cootie Williams, Rex Stewart, Pete Condoli, Neal 
Hefti. Sonny Berman tp; Tommy Dorsey, Will Bradley, Bill 
Harris. J. C. Higginbotham tb; Buddy de Franco cl; Johnny 
Hodges, Herbie Fields, Flip Phillips, Georgie Auld, Harry Carney 
Teddy Wilson p; Chubby Jack- 

: Tough d: Sy Oliver (conducting). 
“New York, N.Y., January 15, 1946 
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Red Ton (48-F-783) MGM 30601, K30601, E158, 
MGME 544, D108 
Wild Root, Part 2 (48-F-788) MGM 30601, K30601, E158, 
MGME 543, D108 
Wild Root, Part 1 (48-F-787) MGM 30602, K30602, E158, 
MGME 543, D108 
Sweet And Lovely (48-F-784) MGM 30602, K30602, E158, 
MGME 544, D108 
Superman With A Horn MGM 30603, K30603, E158, 
(48-F-785) MGME 546, D108 
Four Men On A Horse MGM 30603, K30603, E158, 
(48-F-789) MGME 546, D108 
Bijou (48-F-786) MGM 30604, K30604, E158, 
MGME 545, D108 
You Father’s Moustache MGM 30604, K30604, E158, 
(48-F-790) MGME 545, D108 
The Good Earth MGM 30605, K30605, E159 
Blowing Up A Storm Parg 2 MGM 30605, K30605, E159 
Hallelujah MGM 30605, K30605, E159 
Blowing Un A Storm Part 1 MGM 30606, K30605, E159 
Mean To Me MGM 30606, K30606, E159 
Everywhere MGM 30607, K30607, E159 
The Man I Love MGM 30607, K30607, E159 
Panacea vWH MGM 30608, K30608, E159 
Heads Up MGM 30608, K30608, E159 
With Someone New MGM Upnissued 
Ebony Concerto MGM Unissued 
rll Get By MGM Unissued 
Summer Sequence MGM Unissued 
Caldonia MGM Unissued 


Same personnel as on March 25, 1946, exceot Jimmy Rowles p 
replaces Tony Aless and Lynne Stevens vo Frances Wayne. 


| 


New York, N.Y., Anri] 14, 1946 
Co Unissued 


(co 36074) 
Linger In My Arms A Little 
Longer Baby (co 30675) vLS 


Pipe Dreaming 


Co 36995, CoC 822, 
PaE R3017, Paln DPE143, 
PaSw 11178 
New York, N.Y., April 15, 1946 
Surrender 
(co 36084) VWH & BF Co 36985, CoC 814. 
CoT DT253 
Mabel Mabel (co 36085) VWWH Co 36995, CoC 822 
When We Meet Again 
(co 36086) Co Unissued 
RALPH BURNS 
Sonny Berman, Conrad Gozzo tp: Bill Harris, Ollie Wilson tb ; 
Hal McKusick, Harry Klee as ; Lucky Thompson, Herbie Steward 
ts ; Charles Gentry bar. s; Harry Klee cl fl; Vincent De Robertis 
fh: Dodo Marmarosa p: Red Callender b; Ary Garrison ¢; 
Don Lamond d. 
Hollywood, Calif., April, 1946 


Introspection (2075-1) Jazz Scene Album 


GEORGE HANDY 
Pete Condoli, Sonny Berman, Al Killian. Conrad Gozzo, Dale 
Pearce tp; Bill Harris, Eddie Kusby, Ollie Wilson tb; Evan 
Vail. Vincent DeRobertis fh: Hal McKusick, Harry Klee as; 
Herbie Steward, Lucky Thompson tts: Charles Gentry bs,be ; 
Harry Klee cl.fl; Robert Swanson, bassoon: Arthur Fleming 
contrabassoon ; Julie Jacobs o ; Harry Bluestone, Robert Jamison, 
Carl Walker v Carl Walker. Arthur Kalton celli: Dodo Mar- 
marosa p: Arv Garrison g: Red Callender b: Don Lamond, 
Jimmy Pratt, Jackie Mill d. 

Hollywood, Calif., April, 1946 
The Bloos (2076-1) Jazz Scene Album 


BILL HARRIS AND HIS NEW MUSIC 
Bill Harris valve th: Johnny La Porta, Salvadore Delegge cl: 
Mickey Folus bcl: Ted Wheeler fi; Chubby Jackson b; George 
Barnes g¢; Ralph Burns p; Barrett Deems d. 
Chicago, ill., May 6, 1946 

Everything Happens To Me 

(HL 157) Key 634 
Frustration (HL 158) Key 634 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS WOODCHOPPERS 
Sonny Berman, Shorty Rogers* to; Bill Harris tb: Woody 
Herman cl. as: Flip Phillips ts; Jimmy Rowles p; Billy Bauer g; 
Chubby Jackson b; Don Lamond d; Red Norvo vb. 

Chicago, Ill, May 13, 1946 


Igor (cco 4541) Co 37228, CL 6092, CoC 6266, 
CoE DB2342, CoGk DG838, 
CoSd DS1721. CoT DT 327 
Chicago, Ill, May 16, 1946 
Steps* (cco 4542) Co 37229, CL 6092, CoC 6267, 


CoE DB2289, CoSd DS1469, 
CoSw DZ464, RegSp C8781 
Co 37227, CL 6092, CoC 6265, 
CoE DB2547, CoT DT234 
Co 37059, CoC 8007, 
CoE DB2289, CoSd DS1469, 
CoSw DZ464, CoT DT234 
RegSp C8781 

Chicago, Ill., May 20, 1946 
Co 37228, CL 6092, CoC 6266, 
CoE DB2325, CoGk DG838, 
CoSd DS1708, CoSw DZ494, 
CoT DT353 


Four Men On A Horse * 
(cco 4543) 


Fan It* (cco 4544) vWH 


Nero’s Conception (cco 4545) 


Lost Week-End (cco 4546) 


Pam (cco 4547) 


I Surrender, Dear (cco 4548) 


Co 37227, CL 6092, CoC 6265, 
CoE DB2342, CoGk DG839, 
CoSd DS1721, CoT DT327 
Co 37229, CL 6092, CoC 6267, 
CoE DB2325, CoGk DG838, 
CoSd DS1708, CoSw DZ494, 
CoT DT353 

Chicago, Ill, May 22, 1946 
Co Unissued 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Sonny 


Carroll Lewis to; Bill Harris, 


Berman, Conrad Gozzo, Shorty 


Rogers, Pete Condoli, 


Raloh Pfiffmer, Ed Kiefer tb; 


Woody Herman cl: Mickey Folus, Fliv Phillions, Sam Rubinwitch, 
Sam Marowitz, John La Porta s; Jimmy Rowles p ; Chuck Wayne 
g: Joe Mondragon b; Don Lamond d: John Cave fh; Stanley 
Chaloupka harv:; Igor Stravinsky directing. 

New York, N.Y., August 19, 1946 


Fbony Concerto Part 1 

(xco 36778) 
Ebony Concerto Parg 2 

(xco 36779) 


Co 7479-M, ML 4398, 
CoAu DOX835, CoC 25019 
Co 7479-M, ML 4398, 
CoAu DOX835, CoC 25019 


Same personnel as on August 19, 1946, except add Lyman Reid 
tb. Red Nervo vb: Cave, Chaloupka out. 
Hollywood, Calif., September 17, 1946 


Sidewalks Of Cuba (hco 2035) 


Same personnel as on September 17, 


Co 37197, CoC 8024, 

CoE DB2318, CoGr DW5194, 
CoSd DS1702, CoSw DZ487 
1946, Marv Ann 


McCall and the Blue Moods replace Lynne Stevens and the Blue 


Flames on vocals. 


Hollywood, Calif., September 18, 1946 


Stars Fell On Alabama 
(hco 2036) VWWH & BM 


If Its Love You Want 
(hco 2037) vWH 
Lady McGowan’s Dream 


Part 1 (hco 2038) 
Lady McGowan’s Dream 
Part 2. (hco 2039) 


Romance In The Dark 
(hco 2040) vMAM 


Co 37197, CoC 8024, 

CoE DB2299, CoF BF113, 
CoSd DS1702, CoSw DZ468 
Co 37160, CoC 8021 


Co 38366, CL 6026, CoC 6435, 
CoE DB2597, CoJ M291 
Co 38365, CL 6026. CoC 6434, 
CoE DB2597, CoJ M291 


Co 37162, CoC 8020 


Hollywood, Calif., September 19, 1946 


Summer Sequence Part 1 

(hco 2044) 
Summer Sequence Part 2 

(hco 2045) 
Summer Sequence Part 3 

(hco 2046) 


Co 38365, CL 6026, CoC 6434, 
CoE DB2578, CoJ M289 
Co 38366, CL 6026, CoC 6435, 
CoE, DB2578, CoJ M289 
Co 38367, CL 6026, CoC 6436, 
CoE DB2579, CoJ M290 


Hollywood, Calif., September 20, 1946 


Uncle Remus Said 
(hco 2049) VWWH & BM 
Everywhere (hco 2050) 
With Someone New (hco 2051) 
Wrap Your Troubles In 
Dreams (hco 2052) VMAM 


Back Talk (hco 2053) 


Co 37162, CoC 8020 

Co 38369, CL 6026, CoC 1214 
Co 37238, CoC 8032 

Co 37160, CoC 8021, 

CoE DB2299, CoF BF113, 
CoSw DZ468 

CL 6026 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


RECORD CABINETS 
all woods — £6 18s 6d 
Write for catalogue 


STAMFORD, 20 College Parade 
Salisbury Road, London, N.W.6 


l 


1949, 308 pages... 


THE ONLY CURRENT GUIDE TO JAZZ, JAZZ MUSICIANS, 
REVIEWS OF RECORDINGS AND BOOKS .. . 


THE MUSIC INDEX 


A detailed subject guide to important periodicals covering all aspects of music .. . 
a for quick reference as well as extensive research 

Now in its fourth year of publication, The Music Index is published monthly, cumulated annually 
ANNUAL CUMULATIONS 

1951 (in process), 500 pages... 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

Twelve monthly issues and cloth bound annual cumulation .. . 
For further particulars apply to 


HINRICHSEN EDITION LTD. 


£5 1950, 416 pages .. . £10 


(Peters Edition) 


Museum House, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


designed 


£10 
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OAK AL OAK OAR OAR AR ORR OAS 


JAZZ IS 


THE man who never looks further than 
the recognised records for his 
modern jazz is missing quite a large 
amount of worthwhile music. I am not 
Suggesting that every innocent com- 
mercial release contains at least thirty- 
two bars of genuine Parker or Gillespie 
—neither do I wish to imply that the 
quality of the jazz spots is ever more 
than average. Nevertheless it comes as 
a pleasant surprise to find a capable in- 
strumental solo sandwiched between 
vocals or inset into an otherwise unre- 
markable dance band arrangement. 
The setting frequently makes the solo 
which may result in its being over esti- 
mated by the ardent jazz fan. Taken 
out of its mediocre context and examined 
alongside pure jazz recordings the “ sur- 
prise” solos might pall and the listener 
might well be forced to the reluctant con- 
clusion that the ad-lib sax or trumpet in 
the middle of a commercial record 
(which he first heard by accident on 
Family Favourites) was not really as 
world-shattering as he had_ originally 
supposed. 


JAZZ-FILLED BARS 


Despite this, it is satisfying to realise 
that leaders and section men alike are 
condescending enough to dole out a pit- 
tance of jazz-filled bars to whet our 
appetites when we (and they) are only 
too well aware that the recording in 
question is not aimed at us at all. 

Perhaps this is not altogether a bad 
state of affairs. It indicates that the latest 
jazz developments have been recognised 
by the business men of the dance music 
world and at the same time it helps to 
bridge the gap between genuine jazz re- 
cord collectors and the infinitely larger 
brigade of record buyers who make the 
weekly Hit Parade what it is. 

The most recent bid to decrease the 
distance between the jazz and dance 
music worlds (without any lowering in 
musical standards) is to be found in the 
series of HMV recordings under the 
cumbersome title ‘“ The Sauter-Finegan 
Orchestra ”. It seems almost unbelievab!e 
that these discs have attained plebian 
success as they possess such a high musi- 
cal content. 

To take one example, the almost Elling- 
tonian conception of “ Moonlight on the 
Ganges” (HMV B 10430) would seem to 
spell certain commercial disaster and if 


WHERE YOU 


by 
ALUN MORGAN 


this is not enough, Bill Finegan and 
Eddie Sauter have written in a passaze 
near the end employing a Claude Thorn- 
hill-like voiced ensemble playing a pro- 
gression which suggests that mad be-bop 
stuff of a few years back, The reverse 
side (“ Nina Never Knew”) presents the 
pleasant voice of Joe Mooney with its 
obvious jazz feeling, singing a new ballad 
of the “Laura” type complete with muted 
trumpet obbligato by Nick Travis and a 
spot of solo trombone by Bill Harris. 
Les Brown’s various orchestras have 
always dispensed swing music of a con- 
sistently high standard and have always 
sported at least one improvising soloist in 
the sax and trumpet sections. Up to the 


SAUTER-FINEGAN 


end of 1946 Ted Nash was responsible 
for the smooth sounding tenor solos, 
while in 1947 Dave Pell joined the band 
and capably handles the short passages 
allotted to the sax soloist. 

A representative side by Les Brown is 
to be found in “ Columbia the Gem of 
the Ocean” (on Columbia of course). 
This side would be worth buying if only 
for the harmonies of the opening bars 
but there is the added attraction of Pell’s 
solo tenor later in the performance. 

The last two years have seen the rise 
to fame and popularity of the Billy May 
Orchestra—formed originally as a studio 
recording group by the Capitol company. 
The star-studded personnel of the first 
two sessions included Ted Nash (once 
again) who contributed tenor solos on 
* All of Me”, “ When My Sugar Walks 
Down the Street” and “I Guess I'll 
Have to Change My Plans”. Later 
sessions have produced records mainly 
remarkable for the precise section work, 


but Willie Smith’s unique alto has been 
heard for a few solo bars on some re- 
leases and, like the Ted Nash solos, they 
have been improved by their welcome 
unexpectedness and setting. 

Frank Sinatra’s liking for jazz has been 
reflected in the choice of records for 
some of his Columbia recordings. Ad- 
mittedly many of the Sinatra backings 
are by a string-laden studio group, but a 
handful of releases feature some well- 
known trumpeters. Red Nichols and 
Yank Lawson have blown solo and ob- 
bligato passages on some Sinatra sides 
while Billy Butterfie'd is to be heard on 
Nevertheless and Stormy Weather 
Columbia has not, however, seen fit to 
release here Frank’s very fine recording 
of “ I've Got a Crush on You” on which 
the incomparable trumpet of Bobby 
Hackett is to be heard to great advan- 
tage. 


JOHNNY RAY 


The much-maligned Johnny Ray has 
used jazz musicians of a very high stan- 
dard on dates. The infamous “ Little 
White Cloud That Cried” recording 
(Columbia) by Ray has an instrumenia! 
backing of Lucky Thompscn (ien.), Staa 
Freeman (pno. and celeste), Mundell 
Lowe (gtr.), Ed Safranski (bs.) ard Ed 
Shaughnessy (ds.). The unreleased “ Cof- 
fee and Cigarettes” from the same 
session (Oct. 15th, 1951) is reputed to 
contain scme fine solo work by Lucky. 

This is by no means a catalogue of a!] 
unlikely records cf some ja=z interest bu! 
mention must be made of “St. Louis 
Blues * by the Jubalaires on Capitol CL 
13350. This side (the coupling is from a 
diferent session and is outside the scope 
cf this column) shou!'d grace the collec- 
tion of all this column’s readers ard | 
feel sure L and P would also appreciate 
ii. The Jubalaires is the title of a male 
Nezro vocal group singing with an im- 
mense beat and great accuracy. The in- 
strumental accompaniment in this in- 
stance is by a small modern jazz group 
eporting a Miles Davis-like trumpeter. 
There is a brief trumpet solo (could it b= 
the great man himself?) and an ensemble 
passage in the best bop tradition com- 
plete with a cuote from the last four ba-s 
of “Tiny's Blues”. The vocal group 
swings along wonderfully well; the 
pirasing of the solo voice is particularly 
noteworthy. 

The old slogan might sound hackneyed 
but it is still true—* Jazz is where you 
find it”, I wish you good hunting. 
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J ABBO SMITH Conclusion of Discography 


by Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


Jabbo Smith ané his Rhythm Aces (cont'd) 
©3027 Ace Of Rhythm Br 7071 (Subtitled “ Four Aces THE SCARE CROW 


and A Joker”) (Blues singing) acc. by Jabbo Smith, to: and possibly members 
C3028 Let’s Get Br 7065 (Subtitled “ Four Aces of the Rhythm Aces including Ikey Robinson and George James. 
Together and A Joker”) Instrumentation varies on some titles. 16612 contains a wash- 
C3029 Sau Sha Stomp Br 7065 (Subtitled “ Four Aces board: 16622 acc. only by Smith, to plus p and bj. 
and A Joker”) About 
Note: Simecn plays cl. sclo on 3027; James cannot be heard and 1930 16609 Travelling Blues Vs 6046 
may have droppea out. Cl. on 3026, by James: as on 3028 sounds 16610 Easy Creepin’ Vs 6024 (acc reads “ Gene's 
like James. As cn 3029 is Simeon. All above from aural evidence. Mama Rhythm Boys”) 
it would appear that both men were on the session. 16612 Want Your Vs 6041 
Sane personnel with possibly James absent. Ashes Hauled 
30.3.29 C3212 Michigander Br 7069 16622 Shake My Tree Vs 6024 (reads “The Harmcyy 
Blues Boys 
Note: 3210 and 3211 are piano soles by Alex Hill. LA VERE’S CHICAGOANS ues 
Same personnel, but Simeon absent. As and cl, by James. Boyce Brown, as: Johnny Mendell, Jabbo Smith, Marty Marsala, 


tps: Preston Jackson tb: Joz Marsala cl; Charles La Vere; »; Huey 


4.4.29 C3233 Decatur Street Br (Subtitled Four Aces one. 
C3234 Till Times Get 7078 (Subtitled “ Four Azes 918 Ubangi Man. 
Better and A Joker”) 
17.4.29 C3300 Liaa (Jabbo Br 7087 (Subtitled Four Accs 
plays tb on this utle) and A Joker”) Id Be 
CLAUDE HOPKINS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
“ Eanes Shiriey Clay, Lincoln Milis. Jabbo Smith, tos; Flev rady, Fre 
73.29 C3576 Croonin’ The Br ene 7 Four Aces Nerman Vie Dickinson tbs; Chauncey Hauenton, Gene Johnson, 
35979 Bobby Sands, Ben Smith, sxs; Claude Hookins »; Walter James, 
C3577 I Got The Er 7120 (Sub:itled “ Four Aces Bete d- Raby Waite 
Stinger and A Joker”) g: Abe Bolar, bs; Pete Jazcbs d; Raby Waite vo. 
5 . 2.2.37 61567 Sunday De 1153, BrE 02397 
97 61568 ? ? 
Same personnel, but passibly Simeon as and James ts. 61569 Swingin’ Down De 1153. BrE 02397 
8.8.29 C4023 Boson Skufile Br 7101, UHCA 44 AFCD) The Lane 
A044 Arviile Harris, sx. George Foster, d. revlace Haughton and Jacobs 
C4024 Tangu2y Blues Er 7101, HICA 97 21.4.37 62140 Honey Dz 1316, BrE 02464 
Sane personnel, but possibly Simeon as and bari, and James, as. 62141 June Night D> 1226, BrE 02447 
8.8.29 C4100 Bznibox Stomp Br 7111 (“Four Aces ard A (Vo Trio including Jabbo) 
Joker “) 62142 Church Street Dz 1286, BrE 02447 
C4101 Moanfu! Blues Br 7111 (“Four Aces azxd A Sobbin’ Blues 
Joker") 62143 My Kinda Love 1316, PrE 02464 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
ALEX HILL AND HIS GRCHESTRA an Genoa vo: Ben Smith, Les Jozn’kins, as; Sam Sim- 
Personne! includes, Jadbo Smith, to; Cmer Simecn. cl: George mons. ts; James Reynolds, p, Connie Wainwr'ght, ¢; Elmer James. 
James as. bs: Alfred Tavlor d: New York. 
20.12.29 C5036 Toogaloo Vo 1493 1.2.38 63218A Rhythm In D2 1930, VoE 219 
Shout Spain 
8.2.30 C5274 St. James’ Vo 1465, Sup 2237 63219A Absolutely Dz 1712, BrE 02586 
Infirmiry 63220A More Rain, De 1989. VoE 219 
C5275 South Bound Vo 1465, Sup 2237 More Rest 
C5276 Dyin’ With The = Vo 1493 63221A How Can Cupid De 1712. BrE 02586 
Blues Be So Stupil 
1.) Charlie Johnscn Orch. and the sessicn under the name cf Smnall’s Paradise Orchestra. Readers will note that the personnel 


ciffers sligntly from that given in New Hot Discography 1948. Having obtained all these sides it is obvious that the personnels in 
Delaunay are not entirely accurate. The followng alterations have the-efore teen made. Ist session—38815-38317—-Bobby Johnson, 
bj--NOT bj. St. Ciair, tu--NOT bs. 2nd session. The hot violin wh'+1 can be heard cn this date (mats 41639—41) leads to the 
assump.ion tha. Edgar Sampsen joined the band before the date De'aunay gives (which was after Jabbo left). As Dave Carey says “It 
is Ooviously his playing (of “Hovs2 of David Blues” by Hendetson).” J also doubt if theve are three trumne:s, and would suggest 
that Erazzingon replaced Sid cde Paris. No solo clarinet can be heard, and it would seem that Sampson actually replaced Whittet 
{unless Whi‘tet plavs sax for his session). 

Wita the aid of Dave Carey and some Jabbo enthusiasts, I have tried to pick out the Smith solo spots in these records. What 


33316 ‘Ast solo, Snith, also last muted. Tn break may be ce Paris. Lead in last chorus, almost certainly Jabbo. 
58317—Tae soio horn kere is a real puzzle, but could quite possibly be Jabbo. His work on the Ellington session is very similar to 


41639—Almost certainly a Jabbo solo. 
41640—AlImost ceriainly a Jabbo solo. 
+1641—Smith solo in the last chorus. 


2.) J.C. Johnson's Five Het Svarks—Jchnsen did not diay on this session but merely arranged. Pianist as stated. 

3.) The Rhythm Aces—various collectors, myself included, have been trying to clear up who plays the alto and clarinet solos on 
these s2ssions. — With the heln of Omer Simeon and a knowledve of Omer's style. I believe that we have new come verv close to ac- 
ei _ Certainly, George James was not the alto we first though: him to be. Most of the lovely “singing” sax work comes from 

mer simeon. 

Poin a once mentioned that Jabbo Smith waxed a session with Harry Dial, this is incorrect, Shirley Clay was the horn- 


Finally, any corrections or additions will be most welcome. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


MAMIE SMITH’S JAZZ HOUNDS 


Dear Sirs, 


Some weeks ago Mike Zaccagnino and 
myself presented William Buster” 
Bailey with a dutbing of “Old Time 
Blues” (S7791a)— That Thing Called 
Love” (S-7790a). Buster has now 
listened to the record and has reported 
that this coupling is indeed one of his 
earliest recordings. 


He remembered a cold windy snowy 
day back in the early part of 192! 
(according to Bailey, the snow was prac- 
tically uy to vour neck) when he entered 
Otto Heineman’s Okeh New York City 
studio. He was fresh out of Chicago 
Mamie Smith, Johnny Dunn, Chink 
Johnson (tuba) and an xylophonist (name 
escaped Buster) were present. Four tunes 
were recorded, two being entirely instru- 
mental and two featuring Mamie Smith 
vocals. (The vocals require further in- 
vestigation). The two instrumentals fea- 
tured the trumvet of Johnny Dunn, the 
clarinet of Buster Bailey, the tuba work 
of Chink Johnson, and the excellent per- 
cussion and chording of the unknown 
xylophonist. According to Buster, the 
xylonphonist was not Mert Perry (lis*ed 
as Mort Perry in Delauney’s Hot Dis7o- 
ranhy). 

Historically and musically the ins’ru- 
mental coun!ing is very significant. Bailey 
fanciers will recognise Buster's fluid style, 
especially in the last bars of Perry Brad- 
ford’s melodious “ That Thing Called 
Love.” This instrumental quartet played 
this tune at a much faster tempo than the 
original Mamie Smith vocal version (re- 
leased August 1920). Ragtime flavours 
the entire Bradford selection. 


“Old Time Blues” credited to J. Dunn 
is really an old time blues. The name it- 
self would interest the musical historian. 
Dunn, who according to George “ Pow” 
Foster was plaving blues as far back as 
1914, perhaps meant to give the lis‘erer 
an aural interpretation of blues which he 
had heard vears before. The transcrip- 
tion by the musica! quartet is indeed 
unique, especially those hesitating blues 

reaks by Johnny. Dunn incidentally 
was a vroduct of Memphis, Tenn., 
received his musical training there and 
toured the Southland and New Orleans 
before launching his successful stand in 
New York with Mamie Smith and Edith 
Wilson. 


Bailey remarked that both recordings 
were head arrangements. This certainly 


makes it much more significant as the 
musicians were allowed to interpolate 
their own personalities into the music, 
rather than being shackled by inflexible 
written arrangement practiced by so 
many of the coloured groups of the day 
(Ford Dabney, James Reese Europe, and 
W. C. Handy). This coupling was first 
released to the public in May 1921 
(according to an old Okeh Release List- 
ing), thereby making it one of the earliest 
small coloured combination instrumen- 
tals. More research concerning its 
musical attributes should be attempted. 


But for the acute memory of William 
Bailey the preceding information would 
perhaps never be known. Credit also 
should be given to Perry Armanac and 
Bob Colton (two of the best “ record 
number” researchers in existence) for 
their timely comments concerning the 
dating of the Mamie Smith coupling. 


LEONARD R. KUNSTADT, 
Brcoklyn, New York. 


GOD BLESS THE SWEDES 

ear Sirs, 

I write this letter in order to let you 
have the true information about the LP 
record recently issued on London H-APB 
1013 by the Hook and Ladder 4 plus 14. 

The British jazz critics, as well as the 
recording company, have all identified 
these records as being by American 
musicians, but that is not the case as ali 
these sides weie recorded by Swedish 
musicians. 

“Darktown Strutters Ball” and “Who’s 
Sorry Now” were recorded 22/2/50 in 
Stockholm with Lennart Sundewall tpt; 
George Vernon tmb; Arne Domnerus 
clt; Walter Larsson pno; Thore Jederby 
bass; Andrew Burman drums. “Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band,” “Sugar Walk Down 
The Street,” “South,” ‘Muskrat Ramble” 
vere made in Stockholm 15/11/50, Sixten 
Eriks:on, Fritz Fust and Reinhold Svens- 
son revlacing Sundewall, Domnerus and 
Larsson. 


The records were first issued in Sweden 
by Metronome, who sold the rights to 
American Rainbow, who sold them to 
London (English Decca). 

To conclude may I say I still consider 
“Jazz Journal” to be the best and most 
interesting jazz magazine—a must for all 
jazz fans. 

BERT REHNBERG, 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 
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BELL FOR BAXTER 
Dear Sirs, 

In the interesting article on Jimmie 
Rodgers which apveared in your June 
issue Mr. Stewart-Baxter lamented the 
fact that Jimmy’s recording of “T.B. 
Blues” is not available in this country. 
This is not correct for this title is avail- 
able on Zonophone T.4344. Perhaps you 


might care to draw the attention of your 
readers to this fact. 


Incidentally there are nearly twenty re- 
cordings of Jimmy Rodgers available, in- 
cluding the famous, and controversial 
“Blue Yodel No. 9.".—MR 3208 in the 
Regal-Zonophene record list. 


R. 
Sales Promotion Department, 
E.M.I. Ltd. 


OUT FIRST STRIKE! 


Dear Sirs, 


I am a collector of both traditional 
and modern jazz. The Jazz Journal has 
always been a source of mainly tradi- 
tional viewpoints. The exception, and an 
important one, being Alun Morgan's 
“ Retrospection.” It is a fine article and 
receives a great deal of praise from 
Moderns here in the United States. 


Gordon Wells is new to me, and The 
Bird is new to Gordon Wells. Page one 
of the June issue falls into position wit 
one hundred and twenty lines found on 
page seven of a Baseball Program. It 
announces that there is a vlayer. He is 
in the Major Leagues and enjoys the 
game. Even at an early age he enjoyed 
the game. Remarkable! To the extreme 
right of the small vhoto, on line sixty 
three, the article relates that this cu’- 
standing player did not receive imme- 
diate acceptance. That the subject of the 
article is one of the biggest names in the 
game, and that the eleven year old boy 
sitting in the bleachers knows his entire 
history by heart, is not a point to he 
taken. 


T'll close, feeling positive that Mr. 
Wells will never experience the “ strained 
nerves * or “seven month rest cure” he 
spoke of. 


PAUL HAINES, 
Vassar, Mich., U.S.A. 


: 
i 
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Of course he’s E.R.R.A. 


J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 


hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz 


he knows what he’s talking about! 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Lid., 


172/4, Arkwright Street. 
Nottingham. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobcll, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road. 
London, W.C.2. 


Its more than likely that he is a colle 


of course. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Read. 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London $azz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


Aeate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS 


stor himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. 


LEEDS 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Toilcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor S‘reet 
Birmingham, 5. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


ASSOCIATION 


23, THOMAS STREET, WOOLWICH, S.E.18. 


Telephone: WOOlwich 3631 
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London’s Great Record Store 


* FOR BOOKS* 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 
ment is one of the largest and best- 
equipped showrooms in London. 
Call and see our splendid stock of 
HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 
Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all 


other labels. 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Large stock of LP Records 


Foyles have all Records reviewed in Jazz Journal, 
and we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements. 


119-125 Charing Cross Rd.. London. W.C.2 


Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


= 


EVERYTHING 


MUSICIAN 


HESS Y’S 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVERPOOL, | 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


RECORDS—ALL LABELS 
AND L.P. 


RADIOGRAMS 
PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 

RADIO 

-MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 
MAIL ORDER DEPT: 
REPAIR SERVICE 


OPEN ALL DAY 
WEDNESDAY 


CLOSED SATURDAY 


For your Jazz Library 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller Josh White 


10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4 for any four, post free 
6/3 the set of eight, post free 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—3/6 per Copy, post free 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay 
25/- per year 
Trial Copy—1/6 post free 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1952 
Limited supply only—21/- each, post free 


JAZZ JOURNAL, CENTURY PRESS LTD., 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New 
Readers-—-- 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal 4/6 
3 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal 3/- 
each lot post free 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only 
Jazz Magazine 
Articles and record exchange columns 
11/3 per year 
Special Trial Offer—3 conies for 1/- 
post free 


THE SECOND LINE 
Published intermittently by 


Jazz Club. 
Corresponding membership in the New 


Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year which in- 
cludes copies of THE SECOND LINE as 


and when issued. 
Trial Copy—1/9 post free 


79, GREAT TITCHFIELD 


New Orleans 


27 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers Mamie’s Blues, Winin’ Boy Blues, 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues, The Crave, The 
Naked Dance, Frog-Il-More Rag, The 
Miserere, Sweet Substitute, Why? We are 
Elks, If You Knew, My Home is in a 

Southern Town 
3/- each including postage 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes”) 
4 issues—7/6. Trial Copy 1/3 post free 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications 
5 Magazines—2/6 post free 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 


12/- per year 
Trial Copy—9d. post free 


STREET, LONDON, W.1 


| 
iF 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Club Notice 
Board 


General 


Mate word. 
5 Bold tvpe. 6d, per word. 
ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organwa- 
on a Earlham Stree.. 
WC.2. TEMpic Bar 1762/3/4 
GUITAR TUITION Be 
Correspondence 
course inirkwood 103 Lamp- 
ton Hounslow, Micdx 


Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this miagazine can be 
obtamed upon applicauion 
re) the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT.. The Century Press 
Lid.. 79. Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London, W.1 


FOR SALE—4 bound 
RECORD CHANGER at 2S’- 


each. Perfect condition. Aug 
1942 to June, 1944. Julv. 1944 
to Feb., 1945. March, 1945 
to Feb., 1946 March. 1946 
to Feb., 1947. Box 1019, Jazz 


Journal, 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
ing PICKUP magazine — 
informative articles and 


many 
discographies 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/- Box 1005, 


Jazz Journal 


RECORD STORAGE CABI- 
NETS. Amp‘ifier and Radio- 
grams cab nets Photographs 
and detaiis irom H. C. Har- 
ridge. 8S Moor Street, Cam- 
bridge Circus London, W.1 


JIMMIE RODGERS record, 
wanted Advertiser also 
wishes to contact other people 
interested in this artist. Music 


Shop, West Worthing, Sussex. 


Back issues of RECORD 
CHANGER for sale. New cen- 
dition, 2/- each. 195] 
Oct... Nov.. Dec. 1952: 
Feb... April, 
June. Box 1018. Jazz Journal 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Payne's Music Shop, 213 Broem’ey 
Londen. 


anywhere. Immediate despatch. No delay. 


Johns 


by post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd 


Castle Street, Shrewsbury We specialise 
in Records by Post C.O.D 
WANTED—ANY V-DISCS, any Vecal- 
ion (English).—Price, 24 Phillipps Avenue, 
Exmouth. 
Over 300 Jazz Records Will sell or 
e, generous'y for vintage items 
interested in buying vintage items. Jchn 
R. T. Davies. Walnut Tree Cottage, 


Burnham, (351), 


list. R. G. Coleman, 


Long 


torious issues. Ma R: ney. 
and Thomas 
Cottage. 


Nate. 3d. per word. Minimum S/-, bold 6d. per word 
Jazz agcordy for sale. Good condition, WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
S.A.t or details. John Fryer, 17, CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing. 
Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex or whai have you ? Cash or exchange— 


Lists issued month's 


Road. 
3134 


JAZZ RECORDS 


S.E.6 Hither Green 


Member JRRA 


RECORDS 


Free to 


EXPORTED Tax 


Bryce. 23, 


Thomas Street, London, S.E.1S 
Jaze records”? Our STOCIn and SER- 
Vict your SALISEFACTION. 


contort, The 
Shop, 82, St. 
London 


Select: et lemure—lsien in 
Lonjon Jazz Club Record 
Wood High Siree 
N.W.s. PRI: 6725S. 


RECORDS BY POST. Records sent 


Buckingham h re 


several: s.a.e for 
30 Cranmer Street. 
Nottingham 


sale, 


Records for 


Eaton, 


RISTIC announces three more meri- 


frene Scrugy 
Waller 1, Walnut Tre 


buckinghumshire 


Burnham 


issues 
ZONOPHONE 
with collectors of 
trading. 
Macpherson 
Australia 


HILLBILLY vecords wanted on deleted 
Par aculariy PANACHIORD 
Wanted to correspond 
this type with view to 
John Edwards, 98. 
Cremorne, N.S.W 


Airmail to 
Street, 


home: of sbroud.—Write, phone or call: 


LEN DANIELS. 4. Soho Street, Oxtord 
Sureet. London, (Ger. 1604). 
WANTED—Zonophone 12227 (‘Sleepy 


good condi- 
Mosley St., 


Litte Curly Baby"’): 
tion, state price—-Evans, 47, 
Manchester 


1005, 
Mess, 
Yorks. 


WAN!IED—MELODISCS 8003, 
1010 Write P/O Pitel, Officers’ 
R.A.F., Leeming, Northallerton, 


Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 
“The Home Guard,” Robb Wilton; 
must be in perfect condition: kindly quote 
price to: Ernest Dunkels. Woodhurst, 
Maidenhead. 


WANTED —Regal-Zonophone MR3765, 


“Sentumental Journey’ (Foster) state 
price—Sturgis, 22. Rees Gardens Croy- 
don 

WANTED—Personality and Jazz. Send 


lists. W. K. Foale, 6. Efford Rd., Higher 


Compton, Plymouth 


WANTED — Fats Waller, Personality. 
Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. D. V. Holmes. 25. Deneholm. 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland, 

JIMMIE RODGERS records wanted. 
State title(s) and price Holton, 53. 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent, 


WANTED--TOMMY DORSEY re- 
cords Victor, Decca. V-Disc. Indian, 
Aussie, etc.—MacKenzie. 29, Polwarth 
Gdns.. Glasgow, W.2 

WANTED — Pessie Smith — CoA.3898. 
3934. 3942. 14000. 14023. 14025 14031 
14032. 14056. 14037. 14051 Gunter H 
Boas, Ubhlandstr. Frankfurt/Main. 


Germany. 


Juzz Blues and Spirituals for disposai 
Wants and Disposal lists welcomed. Also 
American trades. Langmead, 46 Rosslyn 
Pack Road, Plymouth, 


To the Circulation Ma 


nager, Jazz Journal, 


79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Picase 


assist me to obiain a regular supply of Jazz Journal; 


Rate 3d. per word. 
S/-. Bold type. 6d. per word 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUL 
— "White Hart,’ Southall— 
Every Wednesdzy. Buses 120. 
83, 10S and 607. 


LONDON JAZZ 
CLUB, Fellowship Inn, Cat- 
iord, Every Sunday 
7.0 p.m, Mike Danies and 
his Band. 


SOUTH 


LOCARNO JAZZ CLUB 


Every Sunday /.30—10) p.in 
Viaduct Inn. Hanwell, W.7 
Wood Green Stompers. Ad- 


nussion 2/-. Dance or Listen. 


COMMODORE CLUL—I1. 


Gt. Windmill St., W.1. 
days at 3 p.m. Traditional 
jazz in the modern manner 


irom the Commodores. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 


CIRCLE. Important Notice 
From May 6th Wednesciays . 
o'ciock, Boicklayers Arms, 
wreose St... Rathbone Place. 


wt. <2 Tottenhaa 
Court Rd., Underground) Fu. 
vetaus phone MUS 1493. 


FRIENDS OF FAIS—Fort- 
mghtly Meetings, Moutuly 
News-Sheets, etc, Furtier pat- 
ticulars S.A.E. to Couke, 
St. Cyprians Street, 


STUDIO 53 STUDIO 53. 
“Wh.te Lion’ Hotel, edgwar-e. 
Sunday /-10. Annual memb.er- 
ship 1/-, MEMBERS OF ALt 


OTHER CLUBS 
VIOUSLY RUN AT THt 
“WHITE LION’ AUTO- 
MATICALLY BECOME 


MEMBcRS OF STUDIO 53. 


“Jazz Inc.” CHtUCn 
QUINTET with LENNI« 
METCALFE, JOHNNY) 


ROGERs, etc., p.us GUESEs. 
Your host BIX CURTIs, 


Auuauah! Yes, it’s 
‘IAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ 
(beneath Mapleton Restaurant, 
39, Coventry St., Piccadil y.) 
finest modern Jazz 
Club, open every Sunday 
evening trom 7.30 p.m. For 
“Jazz Luxury’? visit the 
Flamingo.” 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 


Copy/ies each month. Meetings  Saturdays-Sundays 
3 Name: The Wi'cox Studios, Bryan- 
TIONS at normal retail prices (Block Capitals Please) London, W.1. 
ist’ 6¢ 
640. High Road, Leytonstone. 
If preferre 4 ERIC SILK’S SOU 
: GRAMOPHONE RECORD preferred through a newsagent please state name and JAZZ BAND. _Communica- 
1ANUFACTURERS RE- address tions: 8. Otley Drive. Ilford 
CAN WRITE AUTHOR!]- 
POPL iIREE 
1019 Tuesdays. Bourne Hall, 28/. 
— High Road. Wood Green 
ene alien 2035 must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
ox No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 
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Manager : 


84, Newman St. 
Lyn 


W.1 LAN 5861 


Wj Otley Drive 
fiford Essex 


Telephone 


JIM GODBOLT AGENCY | 
42 TOTTENHAM 'ST., MUS 5260 


CALDERON ROAD, LONDON 


193, 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 VICTo, 


8820 


is Pieces of 


REGent 7675 


| 
* “phe Band 4 aN Ja SAND 
| “ALM y 
| | 
LOSE, leaton my, Coun 
| | 
MIKE COLLIER | | 
t., London. | | TEL. WALLASEY wautasey, 
SHIRE. 
| | 
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She cream of the profession 


“TAKE IT TO TURNERS” 


The Mastercraftsmen 
For all Saxophone, Brass and Woodwind Overhauls 


Specialist American Lacquerers and Platers 


7—9 Days Service 
On All Repairs 


J. A. TURNER 


167 SEYMOUR PLACE, 
LONDON, W.| 
PAD 6085 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


The HMV Jazz Specialists 


ENTIRE RANGE of HMV, Columbia, Parlophone LONG PLAYER Specialists 
and Odeon Jazz issues. y 

Ask for Lists 45 and 334 Releases “ 

SECOND-HAND AND FOREIGN Records INDEPENDENT LABELS 
Look for Yourself All in Stock 

TAX FREE Jazz Records sent all over the World. THE ONLY Jazz Book Store in the Country. 

Prompt Service Everything Stocked 


“The Jazz Store in the Heart of London—Heart of the World 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


‘Phone JIMMY ASMAN—TEMple Bar 2315 


Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79 Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & Co., LTD., 3-5 Barrett Stuget. 
London. W.1. Registered at the G.P.O. for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
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